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TOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
— 
SCIENCE. 


Clinical Collections and Observations in Surgery, made 
during an attendance on the Surgical Practice of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. By W. P. Omerop, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, late 
House Surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Longman and Co. 

DvRtNné nine years of attendance at St. Bartholomew’s 

Hospital, it was the practice of Mr. OmeErop to take 

notes of the more remarkable cases brought under his 

inspection. These he has collected, revised, and illus- 
trated, and published in the volume upon our table, 
accompanying the details of facts with such reflections 
as they suggested, and making practical application of 
the principles evolved from the review of various classes 
of cases to the uses of daily life, as shewing how health 
may be best preserved, and what are the influences that 
most seriously affect the bodily and mental vigour of the 
labouring poor. Hence it will be apparent that Mr. 

OmeERop’s book is not purely for professional reading. 

It may be consulted with interest and advantage by the 

statesman, the social reformer, and even by the general 

public ;*in proof of which we extract two passages that 
will be perused with curiosity, at least, if not with profit, 
by all our readers. 


There is a class of cases of suicide of the most awful descrip - 
tion, where the patient studies beforehand the nature of the 
parts, and arranges his plan of self-destruction. The follow- 
ing is one of these, and presents some remarkable points. 
The house-surgeon was called up to see a man with a cut 
throat: he found a man seated on a bench in the ward, look- 
ing moderately easy and comfortable, with a little wound on 
the side of the neck, about half an inch long, and appa- 
rently through the skin ; suddenly the man seemed suffocated, 
fell, and died. This man had passed in a pen-knife, which 
had pierced a large vessel in the neck, and then run on into 
the trachea. The blood had suddenly flowed into the trachea, 
and then he died suffocated. 


And they who have a tendency to intemperance may 
take warning from the following description of the 
physical 





EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS. 


| belonging to them is a very bad prognostic for sickness. 
| These persons do not, however, drink at random, or drink 
| anything, but each particular class drink after a certain rule, 
| follow the same habits, and present nearly the same appearance. 
| They all come to pretty much the same end at last, but they 
reach it by different roads. The great beer-drinkers—dray- 
(men, coal-whippers, and watermen—work much in the open 
| air, exercise their limbs most powerfully, and though seldom 
|of a healthy appearance, often have the size as well as the 
| power of the finest and healthiest countrymen. These men 
| are especially contrasted with the great spirit-drinkers, who 
| work in a hot close atmosphere, only employ some of their 
limbs, and often work at night or at late hours,—such are often 
| newspaper compositors and tailors. These are the two ex- 
|tremes of a class: their habits and occupations are utterly 
| different ; their faults take a different turn from the same road ; 
and the two classes present a totally different appearance for 
;}acertain time. These men are, so to speak, moderately wel! 
| off; their wages are good, their occupation pretty regular, and 
| they are not the really poor. There are, however, many trades 
| which are followed by the poor in mind and the weak in body ; 
| the wages of which are never high and often uncertain: the 
| employment of these persons hardly ceases day or night, ex- 
| poses them to the greatest changes in weather, and they often 
| serve masters little above themselves. Amongst these are 
| waiters at low taverns, stablemen at livery stables, and pros- 
titutes. These drink neither beer nor spirits in the same ex- 
| treme degree as the two other classes ; but they drink a great 
| deal of any thing in small quantities, live on bad food, and 
| poverty often presses very hard upon them. * * * The 
stout, unhealthy drayman, who takes much of his nourishment 
| in beer, differs often as much in sickness as in health fiom the 
| pale and weakly ostler or waiter, who drinks what he can get, 
and works at irregular hours. The drayman is rare as a hos- 


THEORY OF THROLTCUTTING: | pital patient, except for a wound on the leg, or a fracture ; 
When a person attempts to destroy himself, he may divide | and then, if his ailments are accompanied with erysipelas or 


the jugular vein, but he very rarely wounds the carotid artery; | 
when he tries to murder another person, the carotid artery | 
may be readily wounded. Even in the common position of | 
parts, the carotids are backwards, and deep in the neck ; but | 
with the chin elevated and the head thrown back, the carotid 
arteries are very backward. In the summer of 1840, a man 
cut his wife’s throat, and then his own: in the woman’s neck 
one carotid artery was divided, but in his own the jugular 
vein alone suffered. The carotid often escapes very narrowly. 
A man cut his throat very severely: the carotid was not 
opened, but its coats were just jagged in one spot, so that 
blood might been seen oozing from the notch when it was 
accurately sponged: the blood came only from the coats of 
the vessel. When a person cuts his throat, bleeding may be 
immediately fatal by suffocation. A man was brought in 
dead, with a cut throat: the jugular vein was found divided, 
and a clot, by falling into the larynx, had choked him. Soon 
afterwards another man was admitted, with a severe cut throat: 
whilst the house-surgeon was clearing the coagula and tying 
the vessels, the man gasped, coughed, and seemed suffocated ; 
the person assisting stuck his fingers immediately into the 
glottis, and pulled out a large coagulum which had tumbled 
into it; this relieved the man, and he lived for a day or two. 








delirium tremens, they are often of the most destructive and 
violent kind ; his life sometimes being lost within a few days 
from the sudden prostration of his powers, by ext nsive slough- 
ing of the limb, or the continuous violence of the delirium. 
The ostler and tavern-waiter, with others that come very near 
them in habits, the knacker and the nightman, are very com- 
mon hospital patients, for little things, but those very hard to 
cure. Bad ulcers of the legs, with irregular inflammation 
round them, abscesses from slight causes, and wounds which 
are tardy of healing, form their chief ailments, whilst low 
erysipelas occurs very readily in them, and they bear no active 
treatment. The bad leg of this last class is sometimes very 
severe, and bores deeply and widely amongst the surrounding 
tissues. In the sore leg of a nightman the anterior tibial 
artery burst, and in a similar disease of a stable-man the 
posterior tibial artery gave way from the extension of ulcera- 
tion; and in both cases the patients ultimately died. The 
effects of constant drinking tell by the general change on 
the habit and power, as well as by the production of disease ; 
but it is extremely hard to say what degree of drinking short 
of the production of disease is hurtful. That it does tell, 
appears to be beyond doubt; but every now and then some 
habitual drunkard resists the powers of disease in a degree 
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equal to that of the healthiest man. These cases are, how- 
ever, exceptions ; and the patient by his own words sometimes 
announces that he considers his recovery, after such a mode of 
life, as contrary even to his own expectation. 





Geological Excursions round the Isle of Wight, and along 
the adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire. By GipEon AL- 
GERNON MANTELL, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. London, 
1847. Bohn. 

Dr. MANTELL’s contributions to the Science of Geology 
are too well known and too highly appreciated to need a 
word of acknowledgment here. It will be enough to 
name him as the author of this Geological Survey of the 
Isle of Wight to secure for it the attention of the scien- 
tific world, and indeed Dr. MANTELL states that he 
purposes it to be also a guide for the tourist unacquainted 
with geology. A work so compact as this cannot be 
abstracted, and it does not permit of extract, for it is diffi- 
cult to sever passages from their contexts. We can find 
but one that will serve the purpose. It is a brief 
account, which the reader should almost commit to 
memory, of the 


GEOLOGY OF THE SOUTH-EAST OF ENGLAND. 


Before we proceed on our excursions, it is, however, neces- 
sary to take a comprehensive view of the geology of the south- 
east of England; for as the ‘ beautiful island’’ is but a 
detached mass of strata, severed at some remote period from 
the main land, a general idea of the nature of the formations 
of which this part of Great Britain is composed will materially 
facilitate our comprehension of many local appearances, which, 
occurring as isolated phenomena, would otherwise be difficult 
of explanation, if not altogether unintelligible. The numerous 
strata, or accumulations of sedimentary detritus, composing 
the south-eastern portion of England, are separable into four 
well-marked natural groups or formations. 

I. Tue prirt, or Alluvium and Diluvium.—These are the 


uppermost or superficial deposits, and consist of irregular | 


Jayers of waterworn and drifted materials, containing the 
skeletons of extinct species of colossal herbivora—es the mas- 
todon, mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elk, deer, &c. 


and, in certain localities, of the remains of Carnivora, Rodents, | 


&c. some of extinct, and others of species still existing in 
these islands. These beds, which rarely exhibit indications of 


tranquil deposition, are heterogeneous layers of debris, which | 


have either been transported by the sea, or by river cur- 
rents, or by floating ice, or driven by waves of translation 
occasioned by elevations of the bed of the ocean, into estuaries, 
bays, and creeks. 

Il. TerTIARY EOCENE FORMATION OF THE LONDON BASIN. 
—Tivis series is chiefly composed of layers of stiff, dark bluish- 
grey clay, abounding in marine shells, and having strata of 
sand and gravel in the upper part, and sand, gravel, and mot- 
tled clays in the lower part, with freshwater shells and plants 
in some localities; the total thickness amounts to several hun- 
dred feet. The fossils are almost entirely of extinct species. 

Ill. THe cHALK FORMATION.—The white calcareous rock 





series of clays, sands, sandstones, and shelly limestones, up- 
wards of 1,000 feet in thickness, characterised by the entire 
absence of marine fossils, and the abundance of river and 
lacustrine fishes, crustaceans, and shells, intermingled with 
bones of enormous land-reptiles, and terrestrial plants and 
trees ; the whole group having evidently been a vast delta. 


The volume is illustrated with numerous engravings. 








WOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Boat and the Caravan: a Family Tour through 
Egypt and Syria. London, 1847. 
ALTHOUGH this volume has been almost entirely neg- 
lected by the literary journals, it possesses merits which 
should have entitled it to notice in preference to many 
books of more «pretension to which whole pages have 
been devoted. The composition is peculiarly agreeable, 
and the author has the faculty of creating a personal 
interest on behalf of the travellers, apart from that which 
proceeds from the descriptions of persons and places, and 
it is this faculty which is the true secret of the charm 
of those “Travels” that have achieved the greatest 
popularily, as Kothen, Srepuens’s Three Tours, 
Mr. WarsBurton’s Crescent and the Cross, and so 

forth. 

Nor does all the attraction of the volume lie in the 
narrative. It is profusely adorned with engravings from 
original drawings, executed with unusual care, and which 
add vastly to the reader’s instruction, it being so much 
more easy to paint upon the mind an image of an object 
by a drawing than by the most apt words. As the vo- 
lume has only come to us accidentally (the loan of a 
friend), we are compelled to be more brief in extracts 
than its merits deserve. We take but two. 

Among the interesting studies of the Nile, and the 
objects looked at with most eager curiosity by the Eng- 
lish traveller, are the 

CROCODILES. 

After leaving Mellaws, the wind freshened, and the boat 
went merrily onwards. The longing desire of Charles and 
Emily to see a crocodile in its native river was gratified in the 
course of the afternoon. The family had scarcely sat down to 
dinner, before one of the sailors ran to the door of the cabin, 
crying out ‘‘Timsach! timsach!’’ Up jumped the young 
| people, followed by Mr. and Mrs, Dalton; on going forward, 
| they saw what appeared to be three trunks of trees, lying on 
a sand-bank, fully a mile a-head. Mustapha, who was an 
| excellent shot, was busily loading his gun, while all the sailors 
| pointed to the distant objects, repeating the cry of ‘‘ Timsach!”’ 
| Charles’s excellent glass was brought into requitit on, and in 

a short time the crocodiles were plainly discerned ; they were 
| basking in the sun, and apparently asleep. The largest could 
‘not be less than twelve feet iong. Before the boat coubl get 
| within gun-shot, they seemed to become aware of its ap 
| proach, and quietly glided into the water. This was a disap 

pointment; but Charles was consoled by hearing that they were 








called chalk is well known; but in the nomenclature of Geo- | fifty miles above Minyeh, the lowest part of the Nile that cro- 
logy, the term Chalk format on comprises not only the lime- | codiles frequent, and that scarcely a day would now pass with- 
stone that extends over so large an area in the south-east of | out his seeing some. Mustapha had been so much engaged 
England, but also numerous beds of sand, sandstone, clay, and | in preparing to have a shot at the creatures, that it was not 
limestone, that are very dissimilar in their appearance and | till they disappeared that he woke up to the fact that the 
chemical characters, yet so far correspond in the nature of their | excellent dinner he had sent to table was getting cold; he 
organic remains, as to show that the entire group was formed | was too much an enthusiast in his art to suffer his prepara- 
during the same geological epoch. In other words, that the sea | tions to be treated with neglect, and his master was amused by 
and land, and their inhabitants, underwent no essential change | the anxiety he shewed to see them again placed at the table. 
during the period in which the entire series was deposited: | From this time ‘‘ a covey of crocodiles’’ was a frequent sight; 


it therefore constitutes, in geological language, but one for- 
mation. ‘The organic remains of the chalk are essentially marine; 
but ia some localities drifted wood and plants, waterworn bones 

d teeth of terrestrial reptiles, and other spoils of the land, 
are found associated with the shells, corals, and fishes of the 
cretaceous ocean ; and these have evidently been transported 
by rivers and streams into the bed of the sea. The fossils are, 
with but very few exceptions, of extinct species and genera, 
and diss milir to those of the tertiary strata. 

lV. THE WEALDEN FORMATION.—This is an extensive 





once, as many as sixteen, some of them very large, were dis- 
covered on a bank. It was not often that they allowed the 
vessel to approach near enough to afford the opportunity of a 
good shot, but nox and then they gave Mustapha a chance; 
he was always on the alert, and most desirous to kill one. 
The young people felt quite as anxious, and pleased themselves 
with the notion of having it stuffed and sent to England. The 
sailors, too, were much interested in Mustapha’s success ; they 
looked forward to some hearty meals on the flesh, which is 
considered a great delicacy among the Arabs. In the course 
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of the voyage, several were struck by the bullets, which their 
hard skin easily repelled. Two were wounded, one severely, 
for it with difficulty crawled into the river; but none were 
killed. They have, doubtless, all the tenacity of life possessed 
by reptiles, and as on any attack, or even alarm, they seek the 
water, there appears to be no chance of securing one, unless, 
which is very unusual, they are wounded in a vital part, and 
die immediately. The people on the Nile hold them in some 
dread, but assert that they never attack aman while swimming 
in deep water, but watch the opportunity when he stands up, 
and is walking to the shore, to seize him by the leg and draw 


him under. In this way a boy about twelve years old was | 


killed during our travellers’ voyage. Dreading a similar fate, 
one of the sailors excused himself from wading after. a wild 
goose that Mustapha shot. His refusal gave the cook great 
offence, and he was sharply rebuked for his laziness and 
cowardice, but acted very wisely in not venturing in. 


The other is a sketch of a visit to 
A DAMASCUS JEW. 


Matters are managed in a curious way in the East. Before 
he left the Jews’ quarter, Mr. Dalton remarked to Daireh that 


he should like to see the interior of one of the best houses. | 
‘* Very well, sir,”’” was the reply, and soon after, knocking at | 


a shabby door, which was immediately opened by a porter, the 
dragoman asked whether the master was at home? The reply 
was in the affirmative, and he quickly made his appearance. 
He was an old and respectable looking man, with a long white 
beard. In reply to his inquiry, as to why he was wanted, 
Daireh said that his master, who had come all the way from 
England, did not like to leave Damascus without seeing his 
beautiful house, and would feel obliged by his permission to 
go over it. After a moment’s hesitation the whole party were 
invited in. They entered a handsome court-yard, surrounded 
by the numerous chambers of the mansion; all the windows 
looked inwards, and on one side there was a large apartment 
open to the court, with divans placed around it. The Daltons 
were taken into several rooms, handsomely fitted in the Moorish 
style, with a profusion of gilding, carving, and other decora- 
tions, on the walls and ceiling. It was all very ancient, and 
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unnatural ; in its isolated scenes full of interest, because 
painted after the life, with the master’s hand traced dis- 
tinctly upon the canvas. Tanecred is wanting in unity 
of design, in apparent purpose. It is a collection of all 
the author’s peculiarities; a hodge-podge of politics, 
philosophy, personality, poetry, satire—but most of this 
last—in which Mr. D’IsraELt’s genius is most excellent. 
Hence, while scarcely regarding it as a novel or reading it 
|as a tale, it will be perused with interest, and perhaps 
may become even more popular than his more formal 
| fictions. 
Be it known, then, that Tancred, the hero, is no less a 
| personage than the Marquis of Montacute, and eldest 
son of the Duke of Bellamont. The Duke, in true 
fatherly fashion, designs for his heir a matrimonial al- 
liance, arranged for the gratification of his own ambition, 
and without any consideration for the feelings of his son. 
But ere we proceed, let us introduce to our readers a 
street scene, cleverly painted after Dickens, with which 
the story opens. 





AN ARISTOCRATIC QUARTER. 


In that part of the celebrated parish of St. George which is 
| bounded on one side by Piccadilly, and on the other by Cur- 
zon-street, is a district of a peculiar character. ’Tis a cluster 
| of small streets of little houses, frequently intersected by mews, 
which here are numerous, and sometimes gradually, rather 
| than abruptly, terminating in a ramification of those myste- 
rious regions. Sometimes a group of courts developes itself, 
and you may even chance to find your way into a small mar- 
ket-place. Those, however, who are accustomed to connect 
these hidden residences of the humble with scenes of misery 
and characters of violence need not apprehend in this district 
any appeal to their sympathies or any shock to their tastes. 
| All is extremely genteel ; and there is almost as much repose 
| as in the golden saloons of the contiguous palaces. At any 
| rate, if there be as much vice, there is as little crime. No 
| sight or sound can be seen or heard at any hour which could 


pain the most precise or the most fastidious. Even if a chance 


somewhat tarnished by time, but must originally have been | oath may float on the air from a stable-yard to the lodging of 
splendid. They were then introduced to the mistress of the | a French cook, tis of the newest fashion ; and if responded to 
house, a fat old lady, who still retained some traces of her | with less of novel charm, the repartee is at least conveyed in 
former comeliness. She was sitting cross-legged on her divan, | the language of the most polite of nations. They bet upon 
and had two lady visitors with her. All three were smoking | the Derby in these parts a little ; are interested in Goodwood, 
the naigillah. Some of the neighbours had by this time heard | which they frequent ; have perhaps, in general, a weakness for 








of the Frank strangers, and soon came to look and be looked 
at. All were richly dressed in very striking costumes. Much 
attention had been paid to their hair, which hung in long plaits 
down the back, and was ornamented with many jewels. Emily 
excited their lively attention, and many irquiries were made as 
to the motives which had induced her father to bring her so 
great a distance. They appeared to give little credit to his 
assertion, that it was merely the love of travel, and the desire 
to see strange countries. The next question was, whether Mr. 
Dalton knew Sir Moses Montefiore? He replied that he knew 
him only by name and reputation. ‘‘ Was he not very rich 2” 
Mr. Dalton believed that he was. The mistress of the house 
added, that when he visited Damascus to advocate the cause 
of his oppressed brethren, he had resided in that house. Several 
other unimportant inquiries were answered, and Mr. Dalton 
took leave, after thanking them for their courtesy. 





Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China. By 

Cuarves Gurzvarr, Third Edition. Ward and Co. 
THESE voyages excited so general an interest when they 
appeared, and have become so widely popular, that a 
third and cheaper edition will doubtless find an extensive 
sale. Our duty is necessarily limited to noticing its 
appearance in this record of the progress of publication. 





FICTION. 
Tancred ; or, the New Crusade, By B. D’Israrut, M.P. 
In 3 vols. London, 1847. 
AN eccentric extravaganza! Brilliant in parts, absurd 
asawhole. In its plot unattractive, because grossly 





| play ; live highly, and indulge those passions which lusury 
and refinement encourage; but that is all. A policeman 
would as soon think of reconnoitering these secluded streets as 
| of walking into a house in Park-lane or Berkeley-square, to 
| which, in fact, this population in a great measure belongs. 
For here reside the wives of house-stewards and of butlers, 
in tenements furnished by the honest savings of their husbands, 
and let in lodgings to increase their swelling incomes; here 
dwells the retired servant, who now devotes his practised 
energies to the occasional festival, which, with his accumula- 
tions in the Three per Cents, or in one of the public-houses of 
the quarter, secures him at the same time an easy living, and 
the casual enjoyment of that great world which lingers in his 
memory. Here may be found his grace’s coachman, and here 
his lordship’s groom, who keeps a book, and bleeds periodically 
too speculative footmen, by betting odds on his master’s 
horses. But above all, it is in this district that the cooks 
have ever sought a favourite and elegant abode. An air of 
stillness and serenity, of exhausted passions and suppressed 
emotion, rather than of sluggishness and of dulness, dis- 
tinguishes this quarter during the day. ‘ 
When you turn from the vitality and brightness of Picca- 
dilly, the park, the palace, the terraced mansions, the sparkling 
equipages, the cavaliers cantering up the hill, the swarming 
multitude, and enter the region of which we are speaking, the 
effect is at first almost unearthly. Nota carriage, not a horse- 
man, scarcely a passenger; there seems some great and sudden 
collapse in the metropolitan system, as if a pest had been an 
nounced, or an enemy were expected in alarm bya vanquished 
capital. The apprcach from Curzon-street has not this effect. 
Hyde Park has still about it something of Arcadia. There are 
woods and waters, and the occasional illusion of an illimitable 
distance of sylvan joyance. The spirit is allared to gentle 
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thoughts as we wander in whatis still really a lane, and, turn- 
ing down Stanhope-street, behold that house which the great 
Lord Chesterfield tells us, in one of his letters, he was ‘‘ build- 
ing among the fields.’’ The cawing of the rooks in his gardens 
sustains the tone of mind; and Curzon-street, after a long, 
straggling, sawney course, ceasing to be a thoroughfare, and 
losing itself in the gardens of another palace, is quite in keep- 
ing with all the accessories. In the night, however, the 
quarter of which we are speaking is alive. The manners of 
the population follow those of their masters. They keep late 
hours. The banquet and the ball dismiss them to their homes 
at a time when the trades of ordinary regions move in their last 
sleep, and dream of opening shutters and decking the windows 
of their shops. At night the chariot whirls round the frequent 
corners of these little streets, and the opening valves of the 
mews vomit forth their legion of broughams. At night, too, 
the footman, taking advantage of a ball at Holdernesse or a 
concert at Lansdowne House, and knowing, that, in either in- 


stance, the link-boy will answer when necessary for his sum- | 


moned name, ventures to look in at his club, reads the paper, 
talks of his master or his mistress, and perhaps throws a main. 
The shops of this district, depending almost entirely for their 
custom on the classes we have indicated, and kept often by 
their relations, follow the order of the place, and are most 
busy when other places of business are closed. 


And these are the portraits of 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF BELLAMONT. 


After Easter, parliament requiring their presence, the court- 
yard of one of the few palaces in London opened, and the 
world learnt that the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had 
arrived at Bellamont-house, from Montacute-castle. During 
their stay in town, which they made as brief as they well could, 
and which never exceeded three months, they gave a series of 
great dinners, principally attended by noble relations, and 
those families of the county who were so fortunate as to have 
also a residence in London. Regularly every year, also, there 
was a grand banquet given to some members of the royal 
family by the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont, and regularly 
every year the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had the honour 


of dining at the palace. Except at a ball or concert under | 


the royal roof, the Duke and Duchess were never seen any 
where in the evening. The great ladies indeed, the Lady St. 
Julians, and the Marchioness of Deloraine, always sent them 
invitations, though they were ever declined. But the Bella- 
monts maintained a sort of traditional acquaintance with a 
few great houses, either by the ties of relationship, which, 


among the aristocracy, are very ramified, or by occasionally | 


receiving travelling magnificoes at their hospitable castle. To 
the great body, however, of what is called ‘* the world ”’—the 


world that lives in in St. James’s-street and Pall Mall, that | 
looks out of a club window, and surveys mankind as Lucre- | 


tius from his philosophic tower; the world of the Georges 
and the Jemmys; of Mr. Cassilis and Mr. Melton; of the 
Milfords and the Fitzherons, the Berners and the Egertons, 
the Mr. Ormsbys and the Alfred Mountchesneys—the Duke 


and Duchess of Bellamont were absolutely unknown. All | 


that the world knew was, that there was a great peer who was 
called Duke of Bellamont; that there was a great house in 
London, with a court-yard, which bore his name; that he had 
a castle in the country, which was one of the boasts of Eng- 
land ; and that this great duke had a duchess; but they never 
met them any where, nor did their wives and their sisters, 
and the ladies whom they admired, or who admired them 
either at ball or at breakfast, either at morning dances or at 
evening déjetiners. It was clear, therefore, that the Bella- 
monts might be very great people, but they were not in 
“* society.”’ 


On the coming of age of Tancred, a magnificent feast 


is given, which is very cleverly described. But the young | 


man has formed other views than the ambitious ones 
of his parent. He has no desire for parliament, and he 
is averse to marriage. In his secret heart he has longed 
for travel, and especially to visit the East. Great are the 
efforts made to turn him from his purpose. The disap- 
pointed duke calls his friend the bishop and other in- 
fluences to his aid, and they try reason and persuasion; 





but in vain. Tancred persists in his resolve to travel. 
But an adventure at Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s almost moves 
him to forego his intent. He meets there Lady Constance 
Rawleigh, and is on the point of falling desperately in 
love with her, when the following dialogue restores his 
self-command. It is a palpable hit at “ The Vestiges of 
Creation.” 








AN UNKNOWN THEORIST. 


| After making herself very agreeable, Lady Constance took 
| up a book which was at hand, and said, ‘‘ Do you know this ?”’ 
| And Tancred, opening a volume which he had never seen, and 
| tnen turning to its title-page, found it was ‘‘ The Revelations 
| of Chaos,” a startling work just published, and of which a 
| rumour had reached him. ‘‘ No,’ he replied, ‘‘I have not 
| seen it.’’ ‘I will lend it to you if you like ; it is one of those 
| books one must read. It explains everything, and is written 
|in a very agreeable style.” ‘‘ It explains everything!’’ said 
Tancred ; ‘‘it must, indeed, be a very remarkable book !’’ 
| ** 7 think it will just suit you,’’ said Lady Constance. ‘‘ Do 
| you know, I thought so several times while I was reading it.’’ 
‘To judge from the title, the subject is rather obscure,’’ said 
Tancred. ‘‘ No longer so,’’ said Lady Constance; ‘it is 
treated scientifically ; everything is explained by geology and 
astronomy, and in that way. It shews you exactly how a star 
is formed ; nothing can be so pretty! A cluster of vapour— 
the cream of the milky way—a sort of celestial cheese— 
' churned into light—you must read it, ’tis charming.”’ ‘‘ No- 
body ever saw a star formed,”’ said Tancred. ‘‘ Perhaps not. 
You must read the ‘ Revelations ;’ it is all explained. But 
what is most interesting, is the way in which man is developed. 
You know, all is development. The principle is perpetually 
going on. First, there was nothing, then there was something ; 
then—I forget the next—I think there were shells, then fishes ; 
then we came—let me see—did we come next? Never mind 
that; we came at last. And the next change there will be 
something very superior to us—something with wings. Ah! 
that’s it ; we were fishes, and I believe we shall be crows. But 
you must read it.”” ‘‘I do not believe I ever was a fish,” 
said Tancred. ‘‘ Oh! but it is all proved; you must not 
argue on my rapid sketch ; readthe book. It is impossible to 
contradict any thing in it. You understand, it is all science ; 
| it is not like those books in which one says one thing and an- 
other the contrary, and both may be wrong. Everything is 
proved—by geology, you know. You see exactly how every- 
thing is made; how many worlds there have been; how long 
they lasted; what went before, what comes next. We are a 
link in the chain, as inferior animals were that preceded us ; 
we in turn shall be inferior ; all that will remain of us will be 
some relics in a new red sandstone. This is development. 
We had fins—we may have wings.”’ Tancred grew silent and 
very thoughtful; Lady Brancepeth moved, and he rose at 
the same time. Lady Charmouth looked as if it were by no 
means necessary for him to depart ; but he bowed very low, 
and then bade farewell to Lady Constance, who said, ‘‘ We 
| shall meet to-night.’’ ‘I was a fish, and I shall be a crow,” 
| said Tancred to himself, when the hall door closed on him. 
‘‘What a spiritual mistress! And yesterday, for a moment, 
T almost dreamed of kneeling with her at the Holy Sepulchre! 
I must get out of this city as quickly as possible—I cannot 
| cope with its corruption.”’ 


| But this syren has not quite lost her hold of him. 
| Indeed, she resumes her sway, and aids, with her fasci- 
| nations, the desires of the Duke that he shall stay at 
home to become an M.P. and marry. In this last 
| struggle he is saved by one of the most unsentimental 
| devices that ever novelist invented. 


‘Then you will remain ?’”’ she said, looking up, and her 
dark brown eyes were fixed with all their fascination on the 
| tortured Tancred.—“‘ Till we all go,’’ he said in a soothing 
voice.—‘' That can never be,’’ said Lady Bertie; ‘‘ Augustus 
will never hear of it; he never could be absent more than six 
weeks from London, he misses his club so. If Jerusalem 
were only a place one could get at, something might be done ; 
if there were a railroad to it, for example.””—*‘ A railroad !”’ 
exclaimed Tancred, with a look of horror. ‘‘ A railroad to 
Jerusalem !’’ ‘‘ No, I suppose there never can be one,”’ con- 
tinued Lady Bertie, in a musing tone. ‘‘ There is no traffic. 
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And I am the victim,”’ she added, in a thrilling voice. ‘“‘ 1am 
left here among people who do not comprehend me, and 
among circumstances with which I can have no sympathy. But 
go, Lord Montacute, go, and be happy—alone. I ought to 
have been prepared for all this; you have not deceived me. 
You have told me from the first you were a pilgrim; but I in- 
dulged ina dream. I believed that I should not only visit 
Palestine, but even visit it with you.” And she leant back in 
her chair, and covered her face with her hands. ‘‘ By heaven, 
I cannot endure this!*? said Tancred, advancing. ‘‘ Death 


introduce me, the method by which power is distributed is 
called in question, altered, patched up, and again impugned. 
| ag for our morals, tell me—is charity the supreme virtue, or the 
greatest of errors? Our social system ought to depend on a 
clear conception of this point. Our morals differ in different 
| counties, in different towns, in different streets, even in different 
| Acts of Parliament. What is moral in London, is immoral in 
Montacute; what is crime among the multitude, is only vice 
| among the few,’’ ‘‘ You are going into first principles,”’ 
said the duke, much surprised. ‘‘Give me then second 


seems to be preferable to her unhappiness. Dearest of priaciples,’’ replied his son; ‘‘give me any.” ‘ We 


women !’’—‘‘ Do not call me that,’’ she murmured. ‘I can | 


bear anything from your lips but words of fondness. And 


pardon all this, I am not myself to-day. I had thought that 


I had steeled myself to all, to gur inevitable separation ; but I 
have mistaken myself, at least miscalculated my strength. It 
is weak ; it is very weak and very foolish, but you must par- 
don it. I am too much interested in your career to wish you 
to delay your departure a moment for my sake. I can bear 
our separation—at least, I think I can. I shall quit the world 
—for ever. Isfould have done so had we not met. I was 
on the point of doing so when we did meet—when—when my 
dream was at length realized. Go, go; do not stay. Bless 


you, and write to me, if I be alive to receive your letters.’’ | 


“* T cannot leave her,’’ thought the harrowed Tancred. ‘ It 
never shall be said of me that I could blight a woman’s life or 
break her heart.’’ But, just as he was advancing, the door 
opened, and the servant brought in a note, and, without look- 
ing at Tancred, who had turned to the window, disappeared. 
The desolation and despair which had been impressed on the 


countenance of Lady Bertie and Bellair vanished in an instant, | 
as she recognized the handwriting of her correspondent. They | 
were succeeded by an expression of singular excitement. She | 


tore open the note; a stupor seemed to spread over her fea- 
tures, and, giving a faint shriek, she fell into a swoon. Tan- 
cred rushed to her side; she was quite insensible, and pale as 
alabaster. The note, which was only two lines, was open and 
extended in her hands. It was from no idle curiosity, but it 
was impossible for Tancred not to read it. He had one of 
those eagle visions that nothing could escape, and, himself ex- 


tremely alarmed, it was the first object at which he uncon- | 


sciously glanced in his agitation to discover the cause and the 


remedy for the crisis. The note ran thus— ‘Three o'clock. | 


The Narrow Gauge has won. We are utterly done; and 
Snicks tells me you bought five hundred more yesterday, at 
ten. Is it possible!—F.’’ ‘Is it possible!’’ echoed Tan- 
cred, as entrusting Lady Bertie to her maid, he rapidly de- 
scended the staircase of her mansion. 


_Tancred has an interview with his father, and declares 
his purposes. The Duke tries persuasions; Tancred 


answers with a sort of prospectus, ee embody | 


the author’s political views, and which may be deemed 
a sort of manifesto of 


YOUNG-ENGLANDISM. 


“You have proposed to me to-day,”’ continued Lord Mon- 


tacute, after a momentary pause, “to enter public life. I do 


not shrink from its duties. On the contrary, from the posi- | 


tion in which I am born, still more from the impulse of 
my nature, I am desirous to fulfilthem. I have meditated on 
them, I may say, even for years. But I cannot find that it is 
part of my duty to maintain the order of things—for I will 
not call it system—which at present prevails in our country. 
It seems to me that it cannot last, as nothing can endure, or 
ought to endure, that is not founded on principle ; and its 


principle I have not discovered. In nothing, whether it be. 


religion, or government or manners, sacred, or political, or 
social life, do I find faith; and if there be no faith, how can 
there be duty? Is there such a thing as religious truth? Is 
there such a thing as political right? Is there such a thing as 
social propriety? Are these facts, or are they mere phrases ? 
And if they be facts, where are they likely to be found in 
England ? | Is truth in our Church? Why, then, do you 
Support dissent? Who has the right to govern? The 
Monarch? You have robbed him of his prerogative. The 


must take a general view of things to form an opinion,”’ 
said his father, mildly. ‘*The general condition of Eng- 
land is superior to that of any fother country; it cannot be 
denied, that on the whole there is more political freedom, 
more social happiness, more sound religion, and more material 
prosperity, among us than in any nation in the world.” ‘TI 
might question all that,” said his son; ‘‘ but they are con- 
| siderations that do not affect my views. If other states are 
' worse than we are, and I hope they are not, our condition is 
not mended, but the contrary, for we then need the salutary 
stimulus of example.’”’ ‘‘ There is no sort of doubt,’’ said 
the duke, ‘‘that the state of England at this moment is the 
most flourishing that has ever existed, certainly in modern 
times. What with these railroads, even the condition of the 
poor, which I admit was lately far from satisfactory, is in- 
finitely improved. Every man has work who needs it, and 
| wages are even high.’”’ ‘‘The railroads may have improved, 
in a certain sense, the condition of the working classes almost 
as much as that of members of parliament. They have been 
a good thing for both of them. And if you think that more 
labour is all that is wanted by the people of England, we may 
be easy foratime. I see nothing in this fresh development of 
| material industry but fresh causes of moral deterioration. 
You have announced to the millions that their welfare is to be 
tested by the amount of their wages. Money is to be 
the cupel of their worth as it is of all other classes. You 
propose for their conduct the least ennobling of all impulses. 
If you have seen an aristocracy invariably become degraded 
under such influence ; if all the vices of a middle class may 
be traced to such an absorbing motive; why are we to believe 
that the people should be more pure, or that they should 
escape the catastrophe of the policy that confounds the hap- 
piness with the wealth of nations?”” The duke shook his 
head, and then said, ‘‘ You should not forget we live in an 
artificial state.’’ ‘£o I often hear, sir,’’ replied his son; 
‘*but where is the art? It seems to me the very quality 
wanting to our present condition. Art is order, method, har- 
monious results obtained by fine and powerful principles. I 
| see no art in our condition. The people of this country have 
ceased to be a nation. They are a crowd, and only kept in 
some rude provisional discipline by the remains of that old 
| system which they are daily destroying.” 


| We must reserve the remainder of this extraordinary 
| production for another notice. 





| Kirkholme Priory ; or, Modern Heroism, a Tale. By the 
Author of “The Ransom.” In 3 vols. 
Tuts is a better novel than any that has come under 
‘our notice for some months, save Mr. James’s Castle 
of Ehrenstein and Mrs. Crowe’s last tale. Indeed, 
we have but one complaint to prefer against it, and that 
is, the theological under-current, always out of place in 
'a novel. 
The writer states his design to be to shew how “ be- 
‘neath the smooth surface of our ultra-refined everyday 
life, there are depths of sorrow and trial in which heroism 
_is as much required, and sometimes as fully and greatly 
| exercised, as in those stirring times when the high-born 
| noble or well-descended gentleman held all things as 
| nought, compared with truth and loyalty, and all the 
| devotion of woman’s nature was called forth.” In few 
| words, our authoress, deeming that the spirit of chi- 


Aristocracy ? You confess to me that we exist by sufferance. | Valry is not extinct, although its ancient forms have 
The people? They themselves tell you that they are nulli-| passed away, has sought to exhibit it in its modern as- 
ties. Every session of that Parliament in which you wish to | pect, choosing for this purpose a family supposed to be 
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doomed by the curse of the prioress of an abbey seized by | possessing its own wild and pensive charm. First, then; 


its ancestor in the reign of the eighth Henry. ‘This doom 
is fulfilled through two generations ; but in the third it 
is stayed by the last heir, who abandons popery and 
becomes a Protestant. 

Out of such unpromising materials has the authoress 
woven a plot, in which it is impossible to avoid feeling 
deeply interested; and we can recommend Kirkholme 
Priory as well worth being placed on the library list. 





POCETRY. 


_— 


Characteristics of Painters. By Henry REEvE, Esq. 

London, 1847.. Chapman, Brothers. 
THE artist, whether poet, musician, or painter, is the 
interpreter of the ideal. ‘To him it belongs to give form 
to the hidden spirit, that it may become visible to his 
less gifted brethren. According to the individual cast 
of the artist’s mind is determined, not only the distinc- 
tive class in art to which his works belong, but the pe- 
culiar complexion of the works themselves—the ori- 
ginality which stamps them as works of genius. Thus, 
the works of the great masters of painting exhibit in an 
almost endless variety, under various associations, the 
ideas of sublimity, terror, majesty, beauty, holiness, 
peace, love, joy, tenderness, sadness, &c., awakening 
in the mind of the beholder emotions corresponding to 
the original idea of the arti8t. 

Mr. Reeve intends, in his Characteristics of Painters, 
to give expression to such emotions in a series of short 
sketches in verse, one being appropriated to each artist. 
He informs us that “he is content if in any of them the 
idea of the great works or minds of artists has been par- 
tially approached.” We think that in his aim the author 
has not been unsuccessful. He seems to possess a just ap- 

reciation of the merits of the different painters, and to 
e imbued with a genuine love of art. His versification is 
graceful; and some of these Characteristics shew that 
**the mirror of his soul” has given back no unfaithful 
reflection of the pictures presented to it. But we shall 
permit our readers to judge for themselves by submitting 
to their notice a few of these little poems. They are all 
sufficiently short for extraction in a complete form. We 
begin with 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 
He ranged the host of Heaven ; the Seraphim 
Op’d the bright eye and stretch’d the sturdy limb ; 
Men stood majestic in the strength of years, 
And woman’s beauty shone undimm’d by tears ; 
With Heaven’s high valour on the strenuous brow, 
With power to conquer fiends whose frauds they know, 
He form’d the angel warriors for such strife,— 
God saw the work was good, and gave them life. 
RAFFAELLE, 
A mother’s beauty when her babe is waking, 
That babe’s soft limbs from noonday slumber breaking, 
The angelic smile that ripples woman’s face, 
And the delicious glow of youthful grace, 
Wrought in the fondest harmony of art, 
Were his least gifts,—his fine terrestrial part. 
Mother of Christ ! devoutly dignified, 
Clasp, clasp thine awful Babe in tender pride ; 
Whilst cherubs hovering in the azure blaze 
Bend on his face the rapture of their gaze. 
Such mystic splendours shook the Holy Mount, 
Such streams of glory shot from Mercy’s fount, 
When God’s great saints descended from above, 
And man was all transfigured into love. 


Very characteristic of the different artists, and in them- 
selves very beautiful pieces of descriptive poetry, are the 
two following landscapes,—the one seeming to recall the 
feelings which, in our more youthful days, the perusal of 
some eastern tale would excite, carrying our imagination 
into some region of more than earthly beauty : the other 
speaking of a scene more familiar to our senses, and yet 





this of 
CLAUDE LORRAINE. 
The calm of moonlight and the pomp of day 
Blend with the aery sunbeams on their way 
To wave in paths of gold on summer seas, 
Smile o’er the earth and sweep the feathery trees. 
The ridge of distant mountains, blue and bare, 
Kisses in light the denser depth of air ; 
And clouds of incense, sea-born strangers, fly 
On the clear breeze of that enchanted sky. 


We can scarcely believe that somewhere or other in 
the Scottish Highlands we have not beheld the identical 
scene described in this characteristic of 


RUYSDAEL, 


Grey river! down the mountain stepping-stones, 
From piny glens above, thy torrent moans ; 
Bare are the stems of fir which winter’s blast 
(Scarce spent as yet) across the crags has cast ; 
Thick atmospheres and sulleu evergreen 

Hang their dense curtain round the sober scene. 
O uninhabitable wilderness ! 

O home for discontent or shy distress ! 

The artist loved thy sternly sadden’d air ; 

Yet scarce a human image placed he there. 





EDUCATION. 

A School Geography. By James Cornwe.u. Lon- 
don: Simpkin & Co. 

The Young Composer ; or, Progressive Exercises in Eng- 
lish Composition. By James Cornwewu. London: 
Simpkin & Co. 

Our objection to Mr. ConNwWELL’s Geography is, that 
it is too catalogue-like. In form and language it is alto- 
gether beyond the capacities of the young. He has not 
the most distant notion of writing plain vernacular 
English, which alone can be ncn Ro by childhood. 
He has collected a great mass of facts certainly, but 
they are strung together in the least interesting form. 
| Such a book might do very well for those who admire 
| the old system of cramming the young mind with words ; 
| but they who hold that the object of education is to un- 
| fold the faculties and give them ideas upon which to 
employ themselves, will do well to avoid all books of 
the class to which this Geography belongs. 

The same objection applies to The Young Composer. 
It is too difficult, and it is thoroughly wnpractieal. No 
person could ever be taught to compose by such a plan 
as is here devised. The best part of it is the exercises, 
which migi* be used with advantage; but the instructions 
are likely to be almost unintelligible to young persons. 








The Child’s Cheerful Companion ; or, Read and be Happy. 
London: Darton & Co. 1847. 

A Book for children of smaller growth; a tale pleas- 
ingly told, combining the attractions of narrative with 
incidental teachings of the truths of nature and of religion. 
The author has succeeded in writing a language which 
his readers can comprehend, and that is a rare and ad- 
mirable qualification in the purveyor of books for child- 
ren. It is also illustrated with coloured pictures. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Poetical Language of Flowers ; or the Pilgrimage of 
Love. By Tuomas MILLER. 

Pictures of Country Life, and Summer Rambles in Green 
and Shady Places. By Tuomas MILLER. 

For the season of returning life and brightening sun- 

shines—of opening flowers, and bursting buds, and 

genial airs, and songs of birds in the cheerful country— 

have we reserved these two delightful volumes, which 

should be read amid the fields to whose beauties they 





are dedicated. Read by the fire-side, when winter reigns 
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without, they would indeed carry the imagination of the 
lounger in his easy chair far away into the woods and 
meadows, and bring before him pleasant visions of 
summer-time: but this is to do injustice to THomas 
Mitier. Rightly to appreciate his genius for painting 
country life, the eye should be enabled on the instant 
to compare the picture with the subject. For he is not | 
a mere mechanical copyist. He does not draw from a} 
camera or a daguerreotype. He is not content with the | 
aspect only and forms of things. Like a true portrait 
— he presents the features, indeed, correctly, but 

e throws into them the character of the soul to which 
they are the index. The spirit of Nature is embodied in 
his books, and as the reader in the fields turns from the 
page before him to the objects around him, he finds that 
the trees, the flowers, the sky, the clouds, the streams, 
the hedgerows, the merry voices of the birds, have 
meanings and suggest thoughts before unsuspected, or 
but dimly floating in the mind, but which now become | 
plain and palpable, and thenceforth form as it were a new 
domain added to the kingdom of Thought, and give to 
the country and to all country sights and sounds fresh | 
charms in the associations with which they will be, 
blended. 

And T'Homas MILLER is a genuine, unaffected, true- | 
hearted lover of Nature. His worship is in the fulness | 
of faith; his devotion springs from his earnestness. | 
Like an honest disciple, he detests the cant of the lip- | 
servers. He spurns the conventional language in which | 
pretended lovers endeavour to assume an appearance of | 
a passion they do not feel. The established poetical 
phraseology of sentimental youths and misses, who try to | 
convince others, and perhaps themselves, that they love | 
Nature, and have an affection for the country, THoMAs | 
MILLER, in his genuineness, refuses to acknowledge ; 
he scatters it with scorn to the wind, and writes as he! 
feels, and thinks, and sees, in plain English, and so | 
penetrates into the hearts of his readers, while the dilet- | 
tante poet only tickles their fancies. With such a spirit | 
has he composed the two volumes named above, and | 
therefore are they right welcome to all who can recognise | 
truth in sentiment, in description, in reflection, and, as | 
companions to the coming spring, most heartily do we 
commend them to the readers of ‘ne Critic. | 

But we are not going to dismiss them thus. It would | 
be disappointing not to adduce some specimens of their | 


worth. Small books they are, indeed, but what of that ? | 
| 








The worth of a volume cannot be measured by its bulk, 
as reviewers know too well.’ Indeed, as a general rule, | 
the worth is in an inverse ratio to the size of modern | 
books. The best that come to us are not the ponderous 
publications proceeding from fashionable shops, where 
words are multiplied that prices may be increased. In 
small unpretending books, that have passed unnoticed 
by the whole press, THE Critic has often, as our 
readers are aware, discovered gems that have sur- 
prised them, and gleaned extracts that deserve a 
place among the beauties of English literature. Hence 
our adoption of the rule in no case to regulate the | 
length of our notices by the number of pages, but to 
make the intrinsic value of the contents the sole mea- 
sure of commentary and extract. 

Observing that rule, these volumes of Tuomas 
MILLER cannot be dismissed without some columns of 
gleanings which we shall take from one or the other with- 
out order, as the fancy wills. 

As appropriate to the season let us begin with 

THE PANSY. 

‘‘There is Pansies,’ said the sweet Ophelia, ‘that’s for 
thoughts :’’ but whether sad or pleasing the immortal poet 
mentions not; for well did he know that where so many 
hues were thrown upon the face of one flower, Fancy would, 
according to the feeling of the moment, trace out our own 
favourite image. In the dark lines which diverge and widen 


, 














from the centre, spreading over the subdued silver, branching 
across the yellow ground of deepest gold, or blended and lost 
amid the dark hues of the deepest purple; even so would the 
thoughts wander over the one, light and cheerful as the float- 
ing silver of a summer cloud, or stumble over the jagged 
splendour of glittering precipices, like those piled heights 
which grow golden about the dizzy summits of sunset, when 
the western slope of heaven glows again with its burning range 
of upconed mountains, till over all the dark-blue purple of 
the evening twilight gathers, and the shadows of night settle 
thicker upon each other, and all the land is dark. So might 
the unfettered thoughts, wandering over the face of the Pansy, 
picture the bright, and the golden, and the dark, which 
chequer the ever-changing countenance of heaven, as hopes, 
and joys, and fears, and sorrows, brighten and fade, and 
blacken over the brief April sunshine of our human existence. 


And here let us introduce one of the poems suggested 
by this subject :— 
PANSIES 
“ That’s for thoughts.” 


CHILDHOOD. 

Sister, arise, the sun shines bright, 

The bee is humming in the air, 
The stream is singing in the light, 

The May-buds never looked more fair ; 
Blue is the sky, no rain to-day: 

Get up, it has been light for hours ; 
And we have not begun to play, 

Nor have we gathered any flowers. 
Time, who looked on, each accent caught, 
And said, ‘* He is too young for thought.’’ 


YOUTH. 

To-night, beside the garden-gate? 

Oh, what a while the night is coming! 
I never saw the sun so late, 

Nor heard the bee at this time humming! 
I thought the flowers an hour ago 

Had closed their bells and sunk to rest: 
How slowly flies that hooded crow ! 

How light it is along the West! 
Said Time, ‘‘ He yet hath to be taught 
That I oft move too quick for thought.”’ 


MANHOOD. 
” What thoughts would’st thou in me awaken ? 

Not love—for that brings only tears— 
Nor friendship—no, I was forsaken ! 

Pleasure I have not known for years: 
The future I would not foresee, 

I know too much from what is past ; 
No happiness is there for me, 

And troubles ever come too fast. 
Said Time, ‘‘ No comfort have I brought ; 
The past to him’s one painful thought.’ 


OLD AGE. 

Somehow the flowers seem different now, 

The daisies dimmer than of old ; 
There’s fewer blossoms on the bough, 

The hawthorn buds look grey and cold; 
The pansies wore another dye 

When I was young, when I was young! 
There’s not that blue about the sky 

Which every way in those days hung. 
There’s nothing now looks as it ‘‘ ought.’’ 
Said Time, ‘‘ The change is in thy thought.” 


Here again, also fitted to the time, are observations on 


THE DAISY. 


The Daisy was Chaucer’s favourite flower: and never since 
hath bard done it such reverence as the venerable father of 
English poetry. All worship, saving his own, is that of words 
only: he is the adoration of a heart which overflowed with 
love for the Daisy. He tells us how he rose with the sun to 
watch this beautiful flower first open, and how he knelt beside 
it again in the evening to watch its starry rim close; that the 
Daisy alone could allure him from his study and his books, 
and, when he had exhausted all his stores of beautiful imagery 
in its praise, his song was ever ready to burst out anew, as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, the daisy, it is sweet!’’ for his sake it 
ought to have been selected as the emblem of Poetry, and 
throughout all time called ‘‘Chaucer’s flower.” For our 
part we never wander forth into the fields in spring to look 
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for it, without picturing Chaucer, in his old costume, resting | poetry which he has thrown around her; and from her he 
on his ‘‘ elbow and his side,’”” as he many a time had done, | shadowed forth a form too pure and too ethereal to belong to 
paying lowly reverence to this old English flower, which he | earth, and threw around the memory of his youth a divinity 
happily called ‘‘ The Eye of Day.” | that belongs to Heaven. He might have heard the busy house- 
. ys — ere | wife give her orders to some cotntry lout; and, listeni 
Now for an explanation of a familiar proverb : | behind a shading hedge, overheard the Clown talking to ae 
UNDER THE ROSE. self. * - m Then the Clown ‘cannot reckon 
The White Rose has long been considered as sacred to| without counters.” How often have we seen an illiterate 
silence : over whatever company it was suspended, no secrets , Countryman sitting by the road-side with the contents of his 
were ever revealed, for it hung only above the festal board of | basket emptied upon the ground, and a number of pebbles for 
sworn friendship. No matter how deep they might drink, or | ‘‘ counters ’” placed beside each article, with the change in his 
how long the wine-cup might circulate round the table, so long | hand trying to make the balance right, and puzzled with the 
as the White Rose hung over their heads, every secret was con- | figures the hasty shopman had seribbled upon each of the 
sidered inviolable ; no matter how trivial or how important | packets. Sometimes he would undo a parcel, to make sure 
the trust, beneath that flower it was never betrayed, for around | of what it contained ; and then, for the life of him, he could 
it was was written the sentence— | not fold it up again, no, not if he had paper twice the size ; so 
| he would be compelled to tie it up in his handkerchief, knot it 
oe doth ee eveal tie | well, and make it into a bundle. What a minuteness is there 
Pay oe ee oe eee about the whole of this description! What visions of furmity 
What faith and what confidence must there have been between | and cheese-cakes, and all those good old country dainties, 
man and man in the olden time, when only the presence of a| which are found at the rustic feasts of the present day. 
flower was needed to prevent the maligning whisper-—to freeze | Another character, that of the pedlar, shows how true the pic- 
up slander’s hateful slime—and destroy that venom which, | ture of sheep-shearing feast isto nature. * * * ow 
when once circulated, proves so fatal to human happiness. Be- a merry youth like young Shakspere must have enjoyed such 
yond the circle to which the expressive text was assigned, that a scene! what a good understanding would there soon be 
wound about the Rose, not a whisper wandered; the pleasure | between him and the pedlar!—who no doubt would apply to 
only was remembered, the painful word forgotten ere it had | him, with a knowing look, to give countenance to any subject 
gathered utterance—or, if remembered at all, it was only as | which was too outrageous for even their belief. We can ale 
having existed for a moment ‘‘ under the Rose.’’ ‘T'ruest test | most fancy we see him. What a quiet humour lurks in his 
of friendship ! inviolable bond of brotherhood! Sacred altar | eye, whilst he gravely quotes Hollinshed, or some old chroni- 
on which heart was sworn to heart, thou didst need no golden | cler, to show that wonderfal fish have often appeared on our 
chains to bind thee to thy trust,—no solemn vow, sworn but | coast—that Mrs. Taleporter, the midwife, was too particular 
to be broken,—nothing but a simple White Rose to bind these | a woman to sign her name to anything that was not true ! and 
men of true hearts and strong faith together. | one or two of the old men, with whom the immortal boy was 
| a favourite (for who would not love him), would nudge each 














How thoroughly rural are these thoughts suggested by | other, and laugh at his wit; and perhaps call Shakspere and 


SHEEP-SHEARING. 

The most beautiful description that we can recall of a 
sheep-shearing feast is in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale :’’ it may be 
somewhat too poetical for the generality of readers ; but amid 
all the flow and inspiration of its delicious poetry, there is the 
stamp of living and homely truth. It shews that the great 
Shakspere was once a Warwickshire lad, that he mingled amid 
the rural merry-makings of his hob-nailed neighbours, that he 


was fond of warden-pies, and knew the best ingredients for | 
making custards and cheese-cakes. Look at the motto at the | 


head of our chapter—was there eyer a painting to equal its 
simple truthfulness? What busy, bustling, good-natured 
farmer’s wife stood before him for this picture? What life, 
what stir, what happiness, what a hearty welcome does she 
give her guests! We see her moving about, ‘‘now here at 
the upper end of the table, now in the middle: on his 
shoulder, then on his.’ We hear her talking,—‘‘ Why, 
neighbour, you eat nothing; do try this ham: that beef lay 
in corn for a fortnight; I cured it myself. And how does 
my god-daughter Margery ; why did you not bring her? And 


the pedlar aside, and ho! who would not wish to have 
| heard the jokes cracked at that merry sheep-shearing ? Then 
‘the old men would perhaps banter the youth, because he had 
not bought something for his shepherd-queen of the pedlar. 
There may be more than we know of in his reply, when he 
| says,— 
I know 
She prizes not such trifles as these are ; 
The gifts she looks from me are packed and locked 
Up in my heart, which I have given already, 
But not delivered. 


It might be that the poet had not the wherewithal to treat his 
| ‘* queen of curds and cream,’’ and that the remembrance of 
his poverty struck upon some old scene whilst shaddowing 
out, in future years, his ‘‘ Winter’s Tale.’? Who can tell but 
|what his father, or some meddling relative, stepped in and 
| marred his love for ‘‘ the prettiest low-born lass that ever ran 
| on the greensward ?’’—or that she, far wealthier, had mercenary 
friends, who looked upon ber union with him as beneath ‘‘ her 


| pride of place;’’ or that, whichever way it may chance to be, 
I p y y 


so poor neighbour Hathaway is no better? Well-a-day! last it called forth, in after years, that splendid burst, wherein he 
sheep-shearing feast we danced ‘ Green Sleeves’ together. | S8Y8, 
— pie seeps baked; try the cheese-cake: neigh- | 

our, rink to thee. But I must go peep at the fowls I left | : 4 ' 

roasting. Just a small glass to cool a. “a welcome to you, ape ber coo Lage ay comms, 

all.’’ Then she is lost for a few moments, for she was cook, | Looks on all slike. ™ 

butler, dame, servant. No doubt she was well known about 7 

Stratford, and that, on a future day, when the Warwickshire | Who ever saw a rural-feast without flowers? What gay 
Jad’s works were printed, some old man, as he stumbled upon nosegays do the villagers wear on such occasions !—yet, when- 
the passage, would exclaim,—‘‘ Why, that was old Dame So- | ever were they before presented in such language as is uttered 
and-So ; I knew her well: her daughter was Billy’s sweeting | by Perdita? What would we not give to have preserved a 
when he was a boy. Hey, he’s right ! | true old English picture of a sheep-shearing feast, by England’s 
| greatest poet,—if, instead of a princess, the shepherd-queen 
had really been a peasant ?—that the sheep-shearing scene had 
" been a portion of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor :’’ “ sweet 
I’ve seen her dance with Master William, as we used to call} Anne Page,’’ the ‘ mistress of the feast ;’’ Mrs. Ford and 
him, many atime. For we can scarcely think otherwise, than | Mrs. Page, the purveyors; Slender there, the butt of Falstaff ; 
that Perdita was some beautiful rustic maiden ; or, it might | and neither king nor prince guests on the occasion : that the 
be, one of the proud daughters from the hall, who had for | scene had been England instead of Bohemia? What a picture 
once descended from her dignity to play the ‘‘queen of the should we have had of the manners of our forefathers! It 
feast :’’ for we have seen such condescension in our day at a| might have lacked the matchless poetry in which the 
pastoral May-day game. It might be, that her image became | “* Winter’s Tale” is steeped ; but, oh! what a light it would 
clothed in after years with the matured richness and immortal | have thrown upon the characters amongst whom Shakspere 


I was not much afeard; for once or twice, 
I was about to speak, and tell him plainly, 


She was the prettiest low-born lass 
That ever ran upon the greensward. 
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mingled! We should have had a few more such sketches as | at night nobody knows what has not been seen. Drunken 
the living bustling housewife, whose portrait stands painted at | farmers on horseback have been chased, timid ploughboys 
the head of our chapter! What he has done is unequalled ; | have had to run for it; and the old toll-man has had to come 
what he could have done can never be known. How fiat, j out to one fainting, and another speechless, and a third with 
dead, and colourless will appear any painting of our own, | his hair standing on end: and if you believe but half, there 
after the few masterly touches Shakspere has thrown upon the | never was such a spot where ‘‘ bogles’’ laid wait and ‘ caught 
canvas, and still left unfinished the great picture ! you unawares.’” One woman ’s “ allin white,’’ another with- 
| out a head, a third carrying an infant in her arms. You 
, could never see their faces, but you heard the rustle of their 
sees | garments, and felt the cold air as they cut through it—for 
oa See ; _._| they walked not, but glided, and you never seemed to be 
Many of our fine old English rivers abound in beautiful | nearer to them than when they at first appeared; and if you 
pictures, not of landscape alone, but of scenes that come and | attempted to approach, why—they vanished. 
go, like the shifting effects of sunshine, cloud-coloured ; where $ ‘ : : 
but a minute before we saw every object as if cut out in gold, | In the West of England the following spring-tide 
the next changes to a dim bronze, and then shuts all in under | phenomenon in rivers is called “the Bore ;” Mr. Mi- 
a cover of dusky green. Under such a sky as this, when sun | LER calls it the Agar, properly Aeger, an old Runic 
and shade come down to play with one another on the earth, | word, signifying the Ocean. This picture is not exag- 
what can look more picturesque than a large flat-bottomed | gerated, as we can testify from personal observation. 
old ferry-boat, creeping, as if half-afraid, from the further rm: 
shore of the river, and throwing into the water clear-shadowed | i — — . ep 
images of sheep and oxen, the red cloak of an old market-| ‘‘ War Agar! war Agar !’’—They are but just saved in time ; 
woman, the blue smock-frock of some shepherd, and the white | for the flood-tide was coming—a huge moving mountain of 
dress of the farmer’s handsome daughter? Near and more | water, whose roar might be heard a mile off. ‘* War Agar! 
near draws the huge square-headed boat, the splashing sound , is the signal to look out, to slacken cables, and let the vessels 
of the water broken by the bleating of the lambs, the lowing of | drift on a short space, or the thick ropes would snap like cot- 
oxen, and the voices of the passengers ; heard for a moment, | ton before the force of the overwhelming tide. On rolls the 
then lost again, just as the breeze rises and falls at intervals. | vast wall of moving water, overtopping at times the very em- 
How clear is the figure of the ferryman reflected, with his | bankments, and carrying everything that offers resistance be- 
weather-stained jacket, as he leans over with the long boat- | fore it; chucking vessels up and down as the waves do corks 
hook, rearing it at first, like a mast, above his head, then | on the ocean ; tearing ships from their moorings (unless the 
lessening it as the lumbering craft advances ; now reaching but | fastenings are unloosed, to allow them to drift beyond the sud- 


a yard above him, then coming to a level with his brawny | den shock of the tide), until mast and rigging are snapped 


shoulders, against which it rests; while with all his strength | asunder like carrots, and borne headlong under the arch of the 
| stone bridge. Dreadful has been the havoc made by those 


he walks the whole length of the boat, and red in the face as a q , 2 
lion, pushes her across the river. Up comes the long boat- | tremendous tides, which ebb and flow twice a day, and some- 
hook once more from out the clear water under which it was | times come rushing in with a roar like distantthunder. Many 
buried ; high up in the sky it rears, making a hundred pretty @ boat has been upset, and many a life lost through those 
dimples with the drops that fall from it ; the same Herculean ‘‘agars.’’ Strange and mysterious have these tides ever ap- 
arm again plants it in the river-bed ; if it slips, overboard he peared to us from our boyish days. The sun lighting, warm- 
goes, as he has done many a time ; on, onward another length ing, and impregnating the earth with life, we seem somehow to 
he walks—he has given her plenty of head-way now, and she understand ; but that the moon should attract and influence 
will soon come grinding upon the gravelly shore. such immense bodies of water—should beckon the tides, and 
ares they obey her bidding, and follow her from out their ‘‘ deepest 
Another less cheerful, but equally graphic, is this of caverns’’—appears, even through the grand reasoning of 
THE COUNTRY TOLL-GATE. Newton, to be set in motion by a mighty and unseen power 
In the silent out-of-the-way country, where three or four too vast for our se  pcacomagpecs —— a the ae of! (to 
long, houseless, weary, lane-like roads come through woods re tudraghe- ny —— yo see eee 
and between hills, and meet -at some murderous-looking | yo —s ~ ee a ti a 
mae is ‘iia nial | has been the cry ear a - ¥ 
i pg + soln So enegeage 2p gall >| returning home by the boat of an evening, at beholding some 
brace of pistols hanging over the mantelpiece, and a savage | unwieldy ep z-wgs ten ia twelve feet 8% 2 ye 28 - - 
dog stands staring at you on the threshold ; for there is a look the surface of the maa soit Set magn & he nem. 
of danger both within and without the place. If a suspicious | chai 
character calls in the day-time to light his pipe or inquire the | —=== 
way, the light is brought to the door, and the answer given Madagascar, Past and Present. With Considerations as 
ae aie te a ‘Toure = = ee eet so | to the Political and Commercial Interests of Great 
look at the windows, they are barred like a seine; the hoe | ppaeon - “> ; = ert - a of Cvieten 
is also covered with sheet-iron, and it would be a difficult | Or i 2 sana _ Ae J np oy? pong wing a hi 
matter to storm such a stronghold. You see nothing around | ~" ““@0@gascar scarcely any Ag. 2 ee a 
|country. ‘The only idea the name presents to the mind, 


for miles but moors and commons, woods and fields; and you}. : : ° 
think of the long nights in the middle of winter, when sixteen | 38 that of a great, unpicturesque island, matted over with 


hours of darkness out of the twenty-four hang over that | 4 thick, damp, unwholesome vegetation, the joint pro- 
lonely and silent scene. You recall the winds which blow | uct of a hot sun and a marshy soil; with a scanty po- 
all night long, and the awful roaring of the tall trees, mingled | pulation in the lowest stage of civilization, submitting 
with heavy showers of rain, that come blinding and beating | patiently to the despotic rule of barbarous kings, and a 
upon the window-panes, and sounding like robbers that are | climate so pestiferous, that a great majority of Euro- 
breaking through ; and you feel that you could never sleep | peans, whose ill lot it is to be subjected to its influences, 
amid such ‘‘a warring of the elements.” Perhaps near at | are destroyed within a year after landing upon its inhos- 
hand there stands a gibbet-post, on the very spot where a} pitable shores. é 

murder was committed ; and the gibbet-irons swing, and} Nor does the description of it contained in this volume 
creak, and rattle, as the wind goes whistling through them ; materially improve the picture; in some parts, darker 
7 you a ed if +r yrs + near such a place for | }ues are thrown into it by the experience of “The Re- 
8 Sousand a-year. tr it may De that some one who destroyed | ident.” The climate is not everywhere so bad as 
himself is buried beneath the guide-post at the corner ef the | ‘nation has depicted i 
cross-roads, as it was the custom to inter suicides in such like | /2#8!M@U0n has viaiaencaiens 

places a few years ago; and all the country-people for miles} With regard to thesalubrity of Madagascar, a sttbject upon 
around believe that the spot is haunted; for at twelve o’clock | which it has been pressed, from the earliest mo , with a 


t 


How full of colour is the following exquisite bit o 
landscape painting :— 
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larger share of obloquy than it deserved, it may be affirmed 
that the north-east coast of the island is healthy and free from 
fever, which perhaps is likewise the case with a strip of the 
extreme south coast. These parts of the sea-coast offer a 
solitary exception to the fact that fever is the general charac- 
teristic of the maritime districts. The province of Ankova is, 
for the most part, perfectly free from jungle fever, and pos- 
sesses a bracing climate. We think it is Ellis who remarks 


that the thermometer, in the province of Ankova, is some- | 


times down to 30° in winter. The capital is particularly 
salubrious; a quality it is principally indebted for to the 
elevated site which the province itself enjoys, as well as to its 
isolated condition from the surrounding country. Ankova is 
so devoid, moreover, of wood, and particularly of brush-wood, 
that much is doubtless due to this circumstance for the com- 
parative immunity from disease which the natives of that par- 


‘ticular district are observed to enjoy. There can be no fair 


grounds for supposing that the island might not be stripped of 
more than half its terrors (arising out of the present pestilen- 
tial character of the sea-coast, and of many of the inland dis- 
tricts), were the soil submitted to proper processes of draining, 
and the numerous swamps which everywhere abound in the 
country converted into maiden soil. 


Two distinct races inhabit Madagascar, one a species 
of Caffars, the other Malays. Both are plunged in the 
lowest degree of barbarism. Their superstitions are of 
the grossest kind. 


The sikidy, or divination, is unceasingly in requisition, 
and is regarded as infallible amongst the miserable dupes 


upon whom it is practised ; and the belief in its jnfallibility | 


is the more incomprehensible, inasmuch as the several im- 
potent contrivances which are resorted to, in order to the 
working of it, are so indifferently disguised, that it seems as 
though a child might detect the fact, that the materials are 
designedly disposed in order to bring about the result which 
the diviner himself desires. But our surprise at this seeming 
incongruity is lessened when we revert to the celebrated 
sikidy of one of the most wonderful people of antiquity, the 


Delphian Apollo, a specimen of imposture which supported | 
its reputation so uninterruptedly through ages, and with such | 


unquestioned success. The worthies in Madagascar who prac- 


tise the thriving trade of divination and astrology, contribute, | 


as we above remarked, in a fearful degree to the destruction 


of life. Some check had begun to be put upon this wholesale | 


system of murder by Radama; nay, that prince had, we be- 
lieve, successfully put a stop to it in the immediate vicinity of 


the seat of government; but it has since been re-introduced, | 
and is now, perhaps, resorted to even more than at any former | 
period ; for her Majesty Ranavalona is, in her own person, | 


wedded to the particular species of superstition we are speak- 
ing of, aamely, that of soothsaying and divination. 


And horrible indeed is the practice of 
INFANTICIDE AT MADAGASCAR. 


The contrivances resorted to for the destruction of infants, 
when once doomed by the astrologers to die, are not the least 
atrocious features distinguishing this dark page in the history 
of the people under our notice. Thus a common modus oper- 


andi for the attainment of this end is that of exposing the un- | 


conscious babe in a narrow passage, through which a herd of 
cattle is furiously driven, and by the feet of which it is 
scarcely possible to avoid being mangled and tortured by a 
gradual death ; at other times it is suspended by the heels, 
whilst its face is held downwards in a pan of water until suf- 
focation ensues !—or, still more horrible to relate, it is some- 


times buried alive, with the head downwards, in a pit especially 


dug for the occasion. And this atrocious murder is in regular 
order commanded under the Queen’s authority to be per- 
petrated by the father or nearest relative of the infant! 

This is 

THE MADAGASCAR FEVER. 

The dreadful fever of the country assumes every variety of 
character and type, although information at present is wanting 
to explain upon what particular phenomena the circumstance 
is dependent. In illustration of this, we may inform the 
reader that, at a place about fifty miles north of the capital, 
the air is so laden with death, that a residence, of no matter 


how short a duration, is generally fatal to the party visiting or 

resorting thither- by compulsion. Such a person, without 
evincing any of the phenomena of fever, may present the 
| Spectacle of one suddenly overpowered with tetanus (or lock- 
| jaw), and be carried off upon the spot. We think it not un- 
likely, however, that the presence of carbonic acid gas in this 
_and similar situations may be the true solution of their fatal 
_effects upon animal life. 


The Hovas constitute the aristocracy or ruling class 
|of the island, and choose the monarch from among 
| themselves. The government is a pure despotism, per- 
son and property being considered absolutely to belong 
to the crown. The judicial institutions are very rude, 


| one of their favourite forms of trial being 





| THE TRIAL BY THE TANGENA. 


| The unfortunate victim of a malicious and unproved accu- 
| sation is suddenly seized on by ruffians, employed for this 
| purpose by the government, and after having been invited to 
| gorge as much rice as may be expected to shield the coats of the 
| stomach from the poison to which it is about to be subjected, 
he is compelled to swallow three pieces of the skin of a 
chicken, rolled up in the form’of pills, and immediately there- 
upon a dose also of the poisonous kernel of the tangena 
| (palm-tree) fruit, mixed up with the juice of the banana-tree. 
| A curse is then invoked upon his head by the ‘‘ head-curser,’’ 
| or administrator, in the event of his guilt, and a verdict of 
| acquittal, should the ordeal proclaim him innocent. He is 
| next obliged to drink warm water, sufficient to provoke vomit- 
ing; and upon the ejection of the contents of the stomach a 
verdict of innocence is announced, should the three pieces of 
skin previously swallowed be found amongst them! But 
| Should they not be discovered, the victim of this double death 
is strangled upon the spot, unless, as often occurs, he falls a 
victim to the virulence of the poison. 


| But the dynasty of the Hovas is threatened by a 
formidable rival ina class that is gradually acquiring 
strength, 

THE SAKALAVA. 

This people are well known to those acquainted with the 
modern history of Madagascar, under the name of Sakalava or 
Sakalave tribe; or as some early writers (Copeland, for in- 
| stance) denominate them, the Seclave tribe. ‘‘ They are pas- 
toral tribes’”’ (to take our account from the source alluded to), 
‘¢ living on the milk and flesh of their domestic herds, and on 
the chase of the blue or wild cattle, and wild hogs; on arrow- 
root, arum, and many other roots and esculents of spontaneous 
growth. They are an athletic, bold, and hardy race, and 
numerous compared with any other tribe of common origin in 
| Madagascar ; although few, compared with the vast territory 
| they ‘occupy, extending full 900 miles in length, and, on an 
few dag 100 miles in breadth. In the opinion of the best- 
| informed French authorities they are destined to become, 

sooner or later, the dominant power in the island. The 
| eastern coast, in about three-fourths of its length, from the 
‘north point where the widely spread Sakalaves are found lying 
| westward, to within a few hundred miles of the southern ex- 
| tremity, is occupied by the Betsimisaraka (the inseparable 
multitude, or united people), the only tribe with which we are 
‘acquainted at Mauritius. They are an agricultural people, 
| cultivating rice extensively for exportation as well as consump- 
| tion; notwithstanding which they also, during a part of the 
| year, subsist on bananas, yams, and such spontaneous roots 
| and fruits as the herds of wild hogs, monkeys, squirrels and 
lemurs, think proper to leave for the human aborigines. 
|They are an inoffensive and unwarlike people, great 
part of them having submitted to the Hova government 
without a blow, about twenty-five years ago; and to this 
they have proved useful, and, indeed, indispensable auxiliaries. 
A large tribe which formerly occupied the north-east shores 
of Antongil Bay, refused to submit, and have been extermi- 
nated by devastating wars, selling about 300,000 of them into 
slavery, and destroying an equal number by outlawry, rewards 
| offered for their heads, and such other diabolical means as the 
| Hovas could devise. At length the Hova government, wasted 
in its limited resources by the death of its soldiers, is unable 
to defend the eastern provinces against the more vigorous 
Sakalavas, who, nevertheless, prior to the Hova dominion, 
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were always kept off by the Betsimisaraka themselves. For 
about five years past, annual invasions have been carried on 
by the north-west Sakalavas, against the north-east districts 
of the Betsimisaraka, destroying the Hova fortresses, and car- 
rying off, as booty, the cattle of the Betsimisaraka for food, 
and their mothers, wives, and children, into slavery. Before 
last year, they had destroyed every fortress of the Hovas, and 
devastated the whole country, from Diego Saurez to Angontsy, 
excepting the impregnable peninsula of Diego. They have 
repeatedly declared their intention of not ceasing these inva- 
sions till Tamatave, the last port of the Hova queen, is de- 
stroyed. Last year they invested Angontsy with a large 
army, when the Hova troops, throwing up the best defence 
they could, and pointing several cannons at the enemy, shut 
themselves up in the village and fortress, with their cattle and 
property. The Sakalavas beat the queen’s troops, boldly ap- 
proached the fortifications, and seized and spiked the cannon. 
Affairs now went very hard against the Hovas, and they ex- 
pected to be all cut off. But when they drove out the rich 
booty of cattle to the assailants, the Sakalavas were content 
with such an acquisition, and took their leave, promising to 
repeat their visit the following season. During this period, 
the native Betsimisaraka, not being allowed to keep fire-arms, 
with which the Sakalavas were well provided, had fled with 
their wives and children into the woods, to seek a refuge 
amongst the serpents and ‘other denizens of the forest. The 
way being again clear, they now began to creep back into their 
villages. The Hova officers, mortified at their disgraceful 





defeat, and dishonourable capitulation, and fearing the conse- | 


quences of their queen’s anger, determined to cloak their dis- 
grace by wreaking their cowardly fury upon the defenceless 





friendship with Radama, Radama did not export people across 
the sea; and I, the successor of Radama, do not export 
people across the sea ; whether to you or any other nation. 
‘* May you live long and be my friend always; and may the 
people of England be always the people of Madagascar. 
May you live long, 
‘¢ Saith RANAVALONAMANJAKA,”’ 


And this is an amusing instance of 
MADAGASCAR CEREMONIALS. 


Before the commencement of any proceedings, Captain 
Kelly was requested by the dignitaries assembled in the oppo- 
site interest to inform them of the number of his rank! In 
Madagascar, twelve gradations of honour are recognised. A 
grand marshal occupying the twelfth and highest, and a pri- 
vate soldier being an instance of the first or lowest. And it 
was evident, that, had Captain Kelly represented himself as 
belonging to any number lower than twelve, he would have 
been confronted with men of more national importance than 
himself. We have understood that the gallant officer, not suf- 
ficiently alive to the cunning of these sable diplomatists, was 
unlucky enough to answer artlessly, that he belonged to the 
eleventh rank. But Mr. Baker, equally conversant with the 
constitutional dishonesty of the people as with their object on 
the present occasion, bethought him of a happy alternative ; 
and as the only individual amongst the English who could 
make himself intelligible to the authorities, he replied to the 
query, ‘‘ that the rank of Captain Kelly corresponded to the 
number of guns which his vessel mounted, and that that 
number being twenty-six, the rank of the English officer ex- 
|ceeded anything for which their country was prepared !’’ 





| 


Betsimisaraka, the éclat of which should serve to eclipse the | They had not another word to say upon the point! Much 


infamy of their defeat. They, therefore, collected as many of 
the returning villagers as they could at Angontsy, and formally 
accused them of cowardice and treason, for not coming to the 
help of the queen’s troops. Accusations of this nature are 
soon ended in Madagascar. The wretched people were all 
seized and handcuffed, including the women and the cireum- 


cised boys, comprehending generally all above seven years of | 


age. I was amougst the number who were seized and hand. 
cuffed. We were all ordered to be slaughtered in a general 
massacre, beginning with the women and children. I was 
sitting on the ground by the side of my brother. The soldiers 
came and cut down and pierced the victims with swords and 
spears. I saw eighty-nine women slaughtered, and a great 
number of men; I cannot tell how many. At length it came 
to our turn. I and my brother stood up, when he bein 

killed with a sword, fell dead on the ground, knocking me 
down in his fall. I lay a few seconds, when a Hova officer 
pulled me up by the arm to be killed; but, looking at me, 
said, ‘‘ This is a good-looking youngster, I will take him for 
my slave, and pay his redemption-money.’’ Thus I alone was 
saved from death, and went home to the officer’s premises. 


“The Resident”’ narrates minutely the history of the 
recent doings of the Queen RanaLavona, which have 
attracted some attention in England and France, as in- 
volving a petty quarrel between the representatives of 
the two nations who have taken opposite sides in the 
local squabbles, but they are not of sufficient interest to 
our readers to justify particular notice here. ‘Two or 
three of the most remarkable incidents will suffice for 
specimens. Here is a curious letter from the queen 
addressed to our king :— 


“* To King William the Fourth, King of Great Britain and 
Treland, &c. 
24th June, 1836. 

“This I say to you, my friend, that I have sent letters to 
you, and you have sent le.ters to me, and perhaps some of 
our friendly correspondence has failed to reach its destination. 
Therefore, I send my ambassadors into your presence to an- 
nounce friendship. Now I didnot receive the customary pre- 
sent to Radama, not because I was vexed or angry; but, if 
friendship is to be obtained by the purchase of money and 
riches, and to be perpetuated by the exchange of goods, then 
I did not accept the present. And things which are with us 


credit is due to Mr. Baker for the readiness and ingenuity with 
which he thus met their subtlety—for had he allowed Captain 
| Kelly to commit himself under this head, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that they would have profited by it to embarrass the 
proceedings. 


The “ Resident's” object in this publication is, to induce 


\ 1t297 } > -_ ou, + , . 
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Great Britain to interfere actively in favour of the Queen ; 

but wherefore, no reason is shewn. ‘The island has no 


advantages wherewith to tempt our commerce; and the 
| lure of missionary success, which he holds out, is surely 


not a Christian’s justification of war in any shape. But 
| let him be heard in behalf of his own project. 

| If Great Britain should now feel determined to enter in 
|earnest upon the task of rescuing the Malagasy people from 
| their present deplorable condition, the first step of such a 
| policy must be the removal of Ranavalona and her satellites 
from power, and the reorganisation of authority upon a new 
and more natural basis. That such an undertaking would be 
attended with no extraordinary difficulties, may, we think, be 
presumed from the fact, that many thousands of her subjects 
prefer to drag on a precarious existence in the forests (to which 
they have fled, with a view to escaping the terrible feudal ser- 
vice she has imposed upon them), rather than continue to live 
under her yoke, and who would hail the appearance of any 
foreign power which offered them protection and support. To 
this fact may be added another, that the extensive Sakalave 
tribes, which people the western coast of the island, are at 
open war with the Hova power; and, it is generally believed, 
would welcome an European armament, if only that it afforded 
them the means of beridding themselves of the presence of such 
an enemy: a fact sufficiently proved by the good understand- 
ing they have always kept up with the French at Nos-Beh and 
St. Mary’s Island. Let France only drop her tinsel preten- 
sions to the possession of Madagascar, and co-operate, on 
principles of humanity alone, with Great Britain for the realisa- 
tion of this great end, and the attainment of the object before 
us will not be difficult. On the other hand, should M. Guizot 
be overruled in the line of policy to which he has hitherto ex- 
pressed himself determined to adhere in connection with Ma- 
dagascar, and have to witness France’s appropriation of what, 
in the French Chambers, has been well defined as ‘* une 
Algérie 4 quatre mille lieues,’’ adieu, then, to the prospects of 
Madagascar for the present century at least; although the ex- 





and not with you, you can buy here; and things with you and 
not with us, we buy from you. And with respect to your 








change from a native to a French government would at least 
give them the advantage of a greater security to life, whilst their 
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present feudal servitude would probably undergo an ameliora- | a due mixture of the two may be used with good result in 
tion by passing into the form of Gallic slavery. mattrasses. Analogous to these are the mattrasses filled with 
Should the Malagasy people be fortunate enough to excite | flock, although much inferior in quality and durability. These 
in Europe an active and disinterested sympathy in their future | have also various gradations, ending in the veriest rubbish, 
condition, we earnestly hope that the feeling will not be | composed of old woollen cloths, rugging, and rags of different 
allowed to cool before a demonstration be made by England | kinds, which are torn in pieces and cleaned, by powerful 
or France, or by both, in their favour. We do not pretend to | machinery, and rendered fit for the purpose of stuffing. The 
dictate to those powers the line of conduct to be pursued to- | best of these mattrasses, however, are very liable to the attack 
wards Ranavalona and her supporters; but we may venture to | of moths.’’ The fibres of the husk of the cocoa-nut were 
intrude an opinion that the marching an army to the seat of , mentioned, as having many good qualities as a material for 
government, although perhaps the most expeditious, would by | mattrasses, one of which is, that itis considered a non-absorbent 
no means constitute a necessary step for the accomplishment | of moisture. 
of the object they had in view. By occupying Tamatave and | 
Foule-Pointe ourselves, or by replacing the present Hova | 
authorities at those ports by such other native officers as would | 
consent to govern the people (under European influence) with 
equity and kindness, we should strike a serious blow at the 
very spring of Ranavalona’s resources; whilst these ports 
themselves might be held by a comparatively insignificant 
land-force, provided they were supported by a man-of-war, so | “* Of downe of pure doves’ white 
situated as to command the shore. In addition to the above, | I wol give him a feather bed, &c.”” 
it would be necessary to blockade the few remaining points on | Many centuries since, our ancestors slept on bed-cases filled 
the coast at which supplies are occasionally received from | with chaff, heath, or straw; but we learn from the statute of 
without. By organising, in the next place, a native soldiery Henry VII., before referred to, that feather-beds were then 
for the protection of the several points we might decide upon ¢9mmon in England ; for certain precautions are therein 
occupying, we should be enabled to withdraw our European | ordered to be taken as to the selection of feathers : for instance, 
land-forces, and leave them after a while to the protection of | no feather-beds were to be sold, if any scalded feathers were 
their own hearths, with the strongest incentives by which men | mixed with the dry-pulled feathers ; and no down-beds, if fen- 
can be actuated to defend themselves, viz. the preservation of | down was mixed with the clean down: the scalded feathers 
liberty and life. | and fen-down being considered injurious to health. The re- 


q_ lative value of white and grey goose feathers and those of 


j ay : are d | turkeys, ducks, and fowls, were then mentioned : those of the 
ee pm weeatid anne apesel Pareto. a wild duck also were described as both soft and elastic; but 
stowed upon it. It cannot be coneunennniel wo in | much lessened in value by the disagreeable odour of the oil 

b fb k lub |contained in them. The various processes of preparing the 
es Se eee Cree | feathers were then briefly described; and the necessity was 
| strongly urged on the manufacturer of his paying the strictest 

| attention to their purification. The a ce ican beech have 

i 2 been recommended, when gathered in their dry state, as an 

= + Fag mo i Fa pear 1844 to Junumry 1846. | connomicel stuffing for the beds of the poor. The down used 

al Y 7 ‘for pillows was mentioned as consisting of the finest feathers 

1" | from the breasts of birds. Those of the eider-duck are the 

[HE next paper that attracts our notice is by Mr. | most valuable; and when plucked from the breast of the living 

Fitpes, “ On Beds and Bedding.” It opens with a animal are called “live”? down, and are more elastic and 
succinct history of Beds from the earliest times, which | valuable than those plucked after it is dead. 


we reco : ing limited i . 
mmend to perusal ; but being limited in space, | In another paper Mr. G. C. Cooper presents “a 


we must confine our extracts to his amusing accounts es : at PA 
: . ? S Application of Glass. 
of the materiale whicl ; And | General View of the History and Applic 
ee a Se | From this we take, with abbreviations, his 


first for 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF GLASS. 


‘* The Egyptians were well acquainted with the art, as is 
evidenced by the specimens in the British Museum. Remains, 
&c. of glass and glass beads have also been found at Nineveh.’’ 
Mr. Cooper next referred to the year A.D. 220, when Alex- 
ander Severus levied a tax upon the glass-manufacturers of 
Rome, who were then so numerous that a principal quarter of 
the city was assigned to them. He observed that, ‘‘a pro- 
bable estimate might be formed of their skill, by the fact, that 
the celebrated and beautiful antique known as the Portland 
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Now for the materials that compose 
THE BED, BOLSTER, AND PILLOW. 


| The earliest use of feathers for the purpose of filling beds in 
| England is not easily ascertained. Chaucer, in his ‘‘ Dreame,’’ 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, says— 


This is a very ill-written and ill-constructed book, an 





Abstracts of Papers and Transactions of the Decorative 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


THE MATTRASS. | 
The materials of which it has been composed have been | 
most various. Horse-hair, or that of inferior animals, wool, 
and flock, and, of late years, the fibre of the cocoa-nut, and | 
ulva marina (a kind of sea-weed), have been extensively 
employed. Among the nations of the East and West, cotton 
is principally used for the purpose: a species of this plant 
grows wild in some parts of the West Indies ; and being too 
short for spinning, is used for stuffing mattrasses. Hair, as a 
material for mattrasses, is unknown to the Easterns. Lane, 
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in his work on Egypt, says that the Basha recently received 
from Europe a set of mattrasses, stuffed with horse-hair, to 
form a divan in his harem. 
cushions, to ascertain what was the substance that rendered 


The ladies opened one of the | } 
white glass which forms the outer surface having been drilled 


vase, was found in the tomb of the above-named Emperor. 
The skill displayed in the execution of this vase has never 
been surpassed nor equalled in the manufacture of glass ; the 





them so agreeably elastic, and, disgusted at seeing what they | away, displaying for the ground the beautiful blue. The 
supposed to be hog’s-hair, insisted on throwing away the | Romans, after their conquest of England, introduced among 
whole divan. Horse-hair does not appear to have been used | their other arts that of glass-making; various specimens of 
for stuffing in England at a very early period ; but we learn | their work are preserved in the British Museum, many of 
from a statute of Henry VII. that beds, mattrasses and | them exhibiting excellent workmanship. Those have been 
cushions were forbidden to be stuffed with horse-hair, goat’s- | found at Canterbury, Reculvers, Berkhampstead, Tooley 
hair, or neat’s-hair, as animal hair was considered pre- | Street, and Watling Street.’’ The foregoing remarks, with 
judicial to health. It is at present, however, most exten- | others, having been principally confined to vessels of glass, 
sively used for the purpose, and is considered of all ani-| Mr. Cooper now referred to its use as a means of excluding 
mal products the least liable to spontaneous change. It} the wind from, and yet admitting the light into, habitations ; 
is spun into a cord, and boiled in that state, in order to|and noticed that the excavations of Pompeii have shewn that 
give it the spiral form which renders it elastic. ‘The hair | glass was sometimes used for glazing. ‘‘ In the apodyterium 


. of the goat or ox may be used, but are much inferior in value. | of the baths, a skylight was placed in the archivolt, 2ft. 8 in. 
Wool was next noticed, as one of the best substances for high, and 3 ft. 8 in. broad, closed by a single pane of cast 
stuffing: ‘‘ It is softer than hair, though ‘not so elastic; and | glass, two-fifths of an inch thick, and ground on one side, to 
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prevent persons looking into the bath. Also in the tepida- 
rium there was a window, having four panes. Pliny, in one 
of his letters, speaks of ‘ folding doors with glass panels.’ 

‘¢ A more extensive use of glass did not take place until the 
spread of the Christian religion, when the windows of the 
churches began to be decorated, not only with transparent 
glass, but also with glass of various colours. The first 
notice we find of the introduction of glass for this purpose, is 
in the year A.D. 670, when Benedict Biscop brought artificers 
from Rome, and decorated the Church and Monastery at 
Wearmouth.’”” Mr. Cooper remarked that, ‘‘ Although the 
material was introduced thus early into England, there seems 
to have been but slow progress in its application to domestic 
purposes, and it was principally confined to ecclesiastical and 
palatial buildings. Chaucer, in his ‘ Dreame,’ describes the 
windows of the chamber wherein he lay, as being 


Well glazed, 
Full clear, and not a hole erased, 
That to behold it was great joy ; 
For wholly all the story of Troy 
Was in the glazing ywrought thus— 
Of Hector and King Priamus. 


‘Stained glass was, indeed, the form in which it was more 
extensively used in both classes of edifices. The glass was, 
for the most part, stained or coloured throughout (pot-metal), 
such as in the draperies, &c. ; whereas, in the faces and hands, 
plain glass, with the features painted thereon, was used. One 
of the pretences under which mendicant friars obtained bene- 
factions from superstitious persons, was a promise to have their 
portraits kneeling to Christ, painted, and placed in the win- 
dows of their churches. 


And might thou amenden us with money of thine own, 
Thou should'st kneel before Christ in compress of gold, 
In the wide window westward well nigh in the middle. 


‘* Exemplifying the above, Piers Plowman, speaking of a 
monastery he visited, belonging to a fraternity of Carmelite 
Friars, says, there were 


Wide windows wrought, written full thick 

Therein, with shapen shields, to shine about 
With marks of merchants modelled between, 
More than twenty and two twice numbered ; 
There is no herald that hath half such a roll. 


‘In 1567, it was considered so valuable that on a survey of 
Alnwick Castle, the surveyor’s report recommends that the 
whole of the lights (windows) should, upon the departure of 
his lordship, be taken out of their places and stowed away, 
‘as the decay thereof shall be very costly and chargeable to be 
repaired.’ The art of painting on glass for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses received a great check at the Reformation, though it 
still lingered in the escutcheons of the nobility in their great 


halls.’’ After some remarks upon the value set upon the | 


vessels of glass, in the time of Henry the Eighth, and for some 
time after, on account of their rarity, being mostly of Venetian 
production, Mr. Cooper directed attention to ‘‘that form of 
this material, known as plate glass, which was also of Venetian 
manufacture, though he conjectured that it was not introduced 
into this country so early (at least not silvered) as other kinds 
of glass ; for it appears that metal mirrors, such as tin, steel, 
and silver, were in general use in the 16th century ; and he re- 
ferred again to the early use of such by the ancients, as de- 
monstrated upon the Grecian vases, and also from actual spe- 
cimens in the British Museum.’’ He next described the en- 
couragement given to this manufacture in France, under Col- 
bert, ‘‘ who established the first glass works, A.D. 1665, and 
its advance in 1688, when Thevart who having obtained a pa- 
tent for casting the glass, thereby produced a larger size than 
by the old process of blowing. He founded new works, but 


met with much opposition, and disputes from the older com- | 


pany: to harmonise these disputes the two companies were 
united in 1695. In two years the company became insolvent, 
in consequence of the withdrawal of the competition. A new 
association was then formed out of the old company, under 
new management, and still continues in operation. The | 
manufacture was first introduced into England in 1673 at| 
Lambeth, but not with ultimate suecess,—the first English | 
establishment of any magnitude being that instituted in 1773, | 
in the name of the Governor and Company of British Cast- | 





plate Glass Manufacturers, and which still continues its opera- 
tions.’’ He also alluded to several other companies of later date. 
The employment of colour in interiors is becoming 
more popular every day. The taste is growing, and it 
remains for our artists to extend it by the skilful appli- 
| cation of so beautiful an agent in the decoration of our 
| dwellings. Truly does Mr. Crass remark :— 
“The laws which govern and produce harmonious colouring 
| are not affected by caprice or fashion, being founded upon a 
| gradually developed certainty of principle. The splendid 
|examples which have descended to us, from the era of the 
| Italian middle age, mark how intimately their great artists were 
acquainted with the additional beauty contributed to their 
| works by a scientific combination of tint. The manufacturing 
| colourist may derive the most important assistance from the 
| study of works of ‘ high art ;’ and the decorative artist, by ex- 
| tending his consideration to the several schools. We know 
| that style in painting or decorative art is a power over mate- 
| rials and colours, by which conception and sentiment can be 
| conveyed. Simplicity of colouring and breadth of treatment 
| forms the principle of the Roman and Florentine schools ; pro- 
ducing—as in the works of the Caracci—grandeur, with a quiet 
| solemnity of effect, well adapted for noble and dignified pur- 
| poses; while the brilliancy and splendour of the Venetian 
school is replete with examples adapted for sumptuous deco- 
| ration and the study of elaborate harmony of colouring. Every 
| arrangement of colour, manufacturing or otherwise, is depen- 
| dent upon harmonious combination ; practice and moderate 
attention will create satisfactory effects from equal contrasts ; 
but as nothing great or eminently useful is achieved but 
through a corresponding amount of labour, so the power of 
skilfully arranging the requisite accompanying media—that 
valuable portion of all distinguished combinations of colour— 
requires fine natural powers with careful study.’ 


And if we need examples, here they are,— 


THE USE OF COLOUR FOR DECORATION. 


The existing and recorded examples, show the Greeks to 

have used colour under the guidance of a refined taste. The 
manner in which they fostered and encouraged the Fine Arts, 
occasioned their becoming an element of positive commercial 
prosperity : interweaving the refinement of their nation with 
its manufacturing and artistical powers. They considered 
colour to be a rational adjunct to architecture, and, by a happy 
union with sculpture, capable of producing an harmonious 
| sublimity at which neither of these arts could separately arrive. 
The Romans were described as being fond of colour to ex- 
cess; freely using, and too often abusing, its application to 
decorative purposes. In the best periods of antiquity, a 
plain, unvaried wall was unknown: colour, in marbles or 
in painting, was universally adopted. Upon examining 
the painted architecture and porticos of the Greeks ; the 
beautiful works discovered in Pompeii, with others of cele- 
brity; and entering into the spirit of those productions, we 
discover their agreeable impressions to be produced through 
an association and skilful application of the most beauti- 
ful colouring, blended with forms selected amid the inex- 
haustible productions of nature, as well as the fanciful in art. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries exhibit the rapidity 
of success with which high art simultaneously influenced and 
adapted itself to decorative and manufacturing application. 
The discovery of the baths of Titus drew attention to their 
peculiar style of decoration; the small spaces and confined 
apartments being widened into agreeable vistas by the illusion 
of colour and architectural perspective—created optical decep- 
tions, by which the sense of vision was delightfully abstracted. 
They probably originated the sumptuous decorations of the 
Vatican, which, with the celebrated works of the period, may 
be said to constitute the fairy world of art, brought before 
the senses by colour. 


Most cordially do we echo Mr. Cranp’s exhortation 
as to the necessity of extending the study of colour, and 
improving the taste in its employment. He points to 
the land where its beauties may best be learned. 


In the splendidly embellished ceilings of Italy, the finest 
arabesque combinations were interwoven with subjects, like a 
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rich embroidery ; while the walls exhibited works of the 
highest merit: offering to the choice, various, elegant, dis- 
tinct, and nowise difficult modes of decorating our poverty- 
stricken apartments—so generally exhibiting crude inventions 
with details misunderstood. The examples brought forward, 





men who frequented his house, and of the splendour of his 
fueneral, which was headed by a benefit-club, of which Burke 
wasa member. Then there were the details of his going to town 
in his carriage with four horses—of a highwayman riding up 
to the leading postilion with a pistol in his hand, threatening 





were to instance the different effects and mental impressions | to blow his brains out if he did not stop—of the men flogging 
dependant upon, and capable of being produced through, | their horses on, heedless of the threat, and only mindful of 
varied compositions of colour. The airy elegance of some | their beloved master—of the carriage stopping at a village—of 
were strikingly opposed to the solid magnificence of others ; | Burke’s anxious inquiries about the cause of the rapid move- 
while the beautiful effects produced by placing the colour | ment—of his blaming them for risking their lives, and then 
(through the medium of stained glass) in the openings, pre- | giving them ten pounds a-piece for their care of him. There 
serving the great body of the building an uniform tint of stone- | was also an account of Burke’s being let down the shaft of a 
colour, was deserving our best attention. | chalk-pit—of his bailiff’s refusal to follow him, and of his 


j H sé 
Here we close this interesting and valuable report, ore - sonny Ae ae 8 Se FE, OR Fay eB 


é 2 | coward you are! 
assured that the extracts we have made will amply justify | 
the space we have devoted to it. May all the success it! There are some anecdotes of birds. Such as these of 
so well deserves attend the labours of the Decorative | 
Art Society. And let us take this opportunity of stating, 
that our columns are at their service for publishing re- 
ports of their proceedings. 





SAGACITY OF SWALLOWS. 


The following curious fact affords not only a proof of the 
extraordinary proceedings of swallows, but would almost 
|seem to shew that they possess the power of making their 
. i : ae | congeners aware of the unfitness of a locality for building 
Favourite Haunts and Rural Studies, including Visits to nests in succeeding years. Some swallows had built their 
Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor and nests for several years in succession in the window of a draw- 
Eaton. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. Author of “ Glean- ing-room, which commanded a beautiful and extensive view. 
ings in Natural History,” &c. | They, however, dirtied the glass so much, that the view was 
[SECOND NOTICE.] ‘obscured. In order to prevent a recurrence of this, the 

We glean a few more passages from this volume:— _| corners of the window were rubbed in the spring with soft 
|soap and oil. When the breeding season arrived, the swal- 

ABSSPOES OF AN ASS, ‘lows attempted to build as usual, but their pellets of clay 

The following is an instance of a sort of eccentricity in an | would not adhere, and fell off as fast as they were applied. 
ass, but of such an ass as the learned Dogberry could not | The birds persevered, however, for some days, but at last gave 
justly have had written down an ass in his sense of the word. | it up. This is not surprising ; but it is an extraordinary fact, 
A gentleman from whom I received the at. dote was walking | that from that day forward not one swallow ever attempted 
down a lane near a town in Norfolk, when he found himself | to build in the window in question during the many years the 
in company with the following personages:—an ass, with a proprietor resided in the house. How is this circumstance to 
lubberly youth of seventeen or eighteen years old upon his be accounted*for ?—While on the subject of swallows, I will 
back, beating the animal most unmercifully with a thick stick | mention another anecdote of their proceedings. At a gen- 
on the head and neck—an old man armed with a hedge-stake | tleman’s seat in Scotland, the kitchen and other offices were 
striking at the hocks and hind-quarterg, and a boy of eleven | detached from the house, but connected with it by a passage 
or twelve, also with a stick, cutting here and there as op- | covered at the top, but open to the front, and resting on pillars. 
portunity offered. The animal was certainly as awkward as | In the passage a bracket was fixed, on which a lamp was 
an animal could well be, kicking, turning round, and throwing | placed for the use of the servants at night. Close to this 
his feet upon the raised footpath, at the same time resolutely | lamp swallows built for several years, not in the least dis- 
refusing to stir one step in advance. ‘‘ Isn’t this a nice brute | turbed by the light, or the constant passing of the servants. 
we've got here, sir?’’ said the old man to my informant; | Some alterations took place in this passage, and they built no 
‘we have been trying this three-quarters of an hour to get | more there; but on the opposite side of the house a large bell 





him on, and we can’t.” The gentleman told him he would | 
try what he could do; and having disarmed the three of their 
sticks, and laid them on the path, commenced a milder course | 
of treatment by patting the animal on the neck, rubbing his | 
nose, and speaking kindly to him. He evidently understood | 
this tone of kindness, for hardly two minutes had elapsed 

before, on the word of command, and a farewell pat on the | 
neck, he cantered off as gaily as possible with the lout on. his 

back, and in the proper direction. Now here was a case of 

eccentric temper in an animal. One might almost fancy that 

it reasoned in the following manner :—“ As this fellow treats 

me in a becoming manner, and conducts himself like a gentle- 

man, I don’t mind if 1 go on; but if ever those three black- 

guards with the sticks should have made me stir one inch 

further, I’d be shot!” Sterne pleaded well in behalf of this 

useful, gentle, submissive, and might-be-made-tractable ani- 

mal, but alas! many years have rolled by, and the poor 

donkey still feasts on thistles, and not on maccaroons !--Va- 

rious anecdotes might be mentioned of the eccentricity of 
dogs, and these might make an amusing chapter. My brother 
had a spaniel, which, on being affronted by being offered 

bread instead of meat, would trot off to me, a distance of 
seven or eight miles, and remain with me till her sulky fit was 
over, when she would return to her master. Cats, and many 

other animals, also have their eccentricities. 

At Beconsfield Mr. Jessz sought to glean whatever 
memories lingered there of the philosopher and states- 
man 

EDMUND BURKE. 
I had little details of his kindness, benevolence, and popu- 


was hung for calling the servants from the stables to their 
meals. This bell was covered by a wooden box, open to the 
front ; and under and within this box swallows built for many 
years, quite undistured by the ringing of the bell several times 
a day. 


And these 
NOTES ON NIGHTINGALES, 

It has been asserted, but I do not know whether there are 
sufficient proofs of the fact, that nightingales, in their migra- 
tion to this country, take a straight course more or less in a 
northerly direction. This is given as a reason why none of 
these birds are found in the counties of Devon and Cornwall. 
Now although the cause may very possibly be argued from the 
effect, as it is difficult to judge from personal observation 
which way they fly, their arrival mostly taking place by night, 
certain it is that a bird coming from Africa to England must 
deviate from the straight course materially in order to reach 
the above-named counties. Supposing that nightingales come 
to us through Spain and the South of France, as is most pro- 
bably the case, they must either change their course to the 
westward about Tours, or north of that place, or else on their 
arrival in England turn to the west at once, which we have 
sufficient proof they do not, as they are never found in those 
apparently genial climates ; whilst in the neighbouring counties 
they frequent almost every hedge. It is a curious fact in proof 
of the nocturnal flight of nightingales in their migrations, that 
such of these birds as are confined in cages are more restless 
at night during the migratory season. There is nothing at all 
imaginary in the idea of the eye of a newly-caught bird being 
expressive of misery. The iris, I think it is called, by which 





larity, amongst his poorer neighbours—of the numerous great 


I mean the delicate circle of tiny feathers that surrounds the 
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eye of all soft-billed birds, seems at that time contracted; the] THe Cuckoo.—This welcome spring bird was seen at Craigie- 
expression of the eye is altered, the beak is thrown upwards, a | burn, near Moffat, so far back as the 24th of February last.— 
few feathers on the head are raised, and the whole appearance Dumfries Courier. 

of the bird at that time is one of abject wretchedness. 


Mr. Jesse has satisfied himself by observation (and| JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
who more competent to form an opinion ?) that animals | HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
possess the power of reasoning—some in greater degree sa eae cerinnaaate 


than others. He gives some instances. may 
3 - Government, we may mention, has prepared a bill to prohibit 


A REASONING SOW. the future interment of the dead in the churchyards of large 

A gentleman had a sow, which for some reason was ex- | towns and populous districts. Ourtown readers will be pleased, 

cluded from her usual sty, and the door was fastened by two Face th te ha aanias Petee bie, le eo 

Cr cok cal ter baacameaen a get = | for the formation of the ornamental walks, plantations, and 
| 














, n Do™ | shrubberies which are to convert this renowned eminence and the 
was then fastened on the top of the door, out of the animal’s | ground at its foot, extending from the Regent's Canal to the 
reach. Her owner then watched her proceedings. On com- | Swiss Cottage, into one of the people’s parks. 

ing to the door, she displaced both the wooden pegs as before, 
and then tried to get in. Finding herself baffled in the at- oiueaec eet ls ee 
tempt, she took up the pegs in her mouth, and removed them THE TOURIST. 

a short distance off, appearing to imagine that by doing so she (All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 


tat PEs s of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
should attain her object. She then returned to the charge, experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 


and failing again to open the door, she again took up the| other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
pegs, and carried them further off still, and this system she! this design we propose to devote a distinct department of THz Critic, 
persevered in for some time, removing the pegs further and | fine pte a pe pacong saaracacmarectar a sari 
further, and then again attempting the door, till finding all} ER : 
endeavours futile, she abandoned her attempts. It seems LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 
almost a necessary inference from the above relation to believe ON 
that something more than mere instinct (according to its CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
usual definition) must have been at work in this instance. It Letrer XVII. ano Last 
was, in fact, the reasoning of a child, and indeed preeisely| I reGrer to head this my “last” letter. I have much to 
the same kind of expedient that many children of about | relate, much to dwell upon; I designed the series as a chatty 
two years of age might resort to in hopes of attaining their | note-book, and having detailed the stirring points of each city 
object. 1 purposed to sketch the arts, literature, and social state of 
As a further illustration he adduces this poe inhabitants, But it may not be. I am turned from my 
3 : | purpose by that inexorable deity—Necessity ; which subdues 
_. Re Ste a ithe heart and crushes the intellect by the dire energy of its 
I will mention an anecdote recently communicated to me | obdurate will. What children we are, and from the cradle 
by a well-known officer of high rank in the British army. He to the grave in what leading-strings we walk! Ambition, 
had two dogs of the terrier breed—the one rough-coated, and | wealth, power, the requital of the affections, honour, obe- 
of rather large size, of great intelligence and great attachment, | dience, troops of friends,—all these, man’s object, aim, and 
named Pincher. The other was a very small smooth-coated | passionate desire,—all these, to enjoy which you must possess 
snarling little animal, but an excellent house guard, named health,—look you, a wind, a nerve inactive, a vessel clogged, 
Jacko. These animals lived together on very friendly terms, | or hereditary disease lurking for years unseen, awake like 
domiciled generally in the housekeeper’s room, where they were fiends in the moment of fruition to destroy! For from ill- 
great favourites. One Sunday evening, the servants were sum- | ness springs languor, from disease distaste of life; the stream 
moned to prayers, leaving the room with their supper on the | of the affections is obstructed, or flows too rapidly ; the bright 
table, the cook only remaining in the kitchen adjoining the | sun cheers us not; Morning breaks upon the arid waste of 
supper-room. In a short time Pincher went into the kitchen, | motiveless days, and Eve mantles itself in the gloom of de- 
and pulled the cook’s gown, who supposing he was begging | spondency, like the hours which precede the coming of the 
for food, chid the animal and drove him away. In a few! shadow, the tramp, and the awful presence of Death. And 
minutes he returned, and again pulled at the cook’s garments, | there is no restraint on this. Yet it is well that this should 

















when he was again reproved. A third time he came, and 
pulled at her gown with more vehemence ; when, wondering at 


be so ;—if it try, it disciplines the mind and the affections ; it 
sifts men like chaff; it exalts the passive virtue of woman, 


the cause, she followed him to the supper-room, where the | —aye, and it proves the love which woman of her own pure 
first thing she saw was little Jacko helping himself to the sup- | will gives to the loved one, and lays bare, to the minutest fibre, 
per. In this instance it is impossible not to suppose that | the desolating unfaithfulness of the love bought. I am sum- 
Pincher knew right from wrong, and that he thought it his| moned home by duties due to a friend. He was the associate 
duty to report the wrong done, although by his playfellow and | of my youth, the companion of my manhood ; but he loved— 


friend, to the person in authority. Here, in fact, a degree of 
intelligence was shewn, which is nearly allied to reason. 





JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

VEGETABLE FREAK OF NATURE.—We were shewn, the 
other day, a curiosity of its kind, to all appearance a two-year 
seedling pine, of average growth and height. Closer examina- 
tion, however, revealed a secret entirely overlooked in the first 
instance, viz. two stems growing from the same root; the one a 
juvenile Scots fir, and the other a Norway spruce of the same age. 
How they had become thus intimately linked by a ligature below 
as close as that of the Siamese twins is a secret to us, as also to 
the grower, Mr. C. Douglas, nurseryman, Hillowton, by Castle- 
Douglas. The youth who favoured us with a sight of the plants 
took them away again, for re-insertion in mother earth, and 
observation afterwards. And if the joint lives thus lovingly com- 
menced continue knit into one fora series of years, may not 
cones be produced filled with hybrid seed of great value to the 
nurseryman and forester? if turnips are successfully crossed, wh 
not trees ?—and particularly at a time when spruces are at a dis- 
count, and Scots firs at a premium.—Dum/ries Courier. 


that is, he became suddenly rich, and wedded. Before that, 
the life of both had flowed onwards calmly as the course of 
two neighbouring streams, each journeying onwards to the 
quiet haven of its placid beauty. The light of heaven bright- 
ened and was reflected on this the tideless flow of our existence, 
or if at times darkened, it was as by the sweeping gloom of 
the passing storm, not by the cold, bleak, settled darkness of 
the abiding pest-cloud. He married, and his home was mine 
no more. It is true I was there; there were parties, much 
wine, much wit, beauty, intelligence, laughter. But the man 
was changed ;—his thoughts were no longer my thoughts ; my 
hopes no longer awakened his for mine, my objects were not 
his, my success in life not his; he could not forward it; 
| or if he would, something, I know not what, did come be- 
tween the settled purpose and the ready means. He failed. 
In that desolation of hope, in that compression of grief, which 
by its force re-acts upon the brain, and binds and burns the 
| brow as with the Egyptians’ poisoned crown, till it eats itself 
|into the life within, I have stood upon that man’s stair, 
thankful only to obtain permission for a minute’s converse to 
| impart—if it so might be, by a shadowed transient recollection 
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of the past one hours’ change of thought to him. But no kindly 
voice greeted me; one which should was silent, or heard afar 
off, in the luxury, methought, of its enjoyment; that which I 
alone coveted—the right in affliction to battle against the 
‘terrible one,’’ because of the affection which had been. 
I had the servants’ sympathy and the house-dog’s caress ; 
how naturally honest is nature, when, having no covert 
design, it suspects none! I was grateful for the daily 
dole of the past hour’s change, as the starving beggar 
is to the hand which tosses the charity it feels not, and 
half disdains to offer. However, life has its duty, feeling 
its unconquered will, and there is a stubborn tenacity 
in a sense of right, and a proud thought of honour in 





condition; but I could not help thinking there were 
very many—too many drones in the hive, and too few 
bees for the sweets here garnered. We shook hands with 
our ‘flannel guide,’’ and proceeded to the Vyssehrad, 
to see the fabled spot where the prophetess Libussa announced 
the future glories of Prague, and whence she precipitated her 
lovers, with a feeling much less feminine than feline. Thence, 
rather retreating, but in the same line, we visited a nunnery, 
or a kind of ‘ Sister-of-Charity’’ hospital, where many 
Marthas and Marys, and other single and secluded women, 
(who do not speak—except to the priesthood ;—do not look at 
men,—except by stealth, and ‘ blush to find it fame,’’ and 
who never go out except upon special “‘ leave of absence,’’—like 





the discharge of its claim, nothing, not even the withering 
blight of a cold, sordid, flaccid understanding, can subdue. | 
Such scenes as I now describe I return again to endure. Ere 
I go I conclude Prague, not as I would, for the bowl is 
broken at the fountain, and the waters of pleasantness are let | 
loose and run to be absorbed by the dry earth. Aye, Fido, | 
as pilgrims we will go forth, for with you I never am alone. 
I do not forget you, honest friend, when, as I awaited on that 
chilling stair the news of the day’s destiny, of hope prolonged, | 
or fear protracted ; or as I listened to the hurry and the noisy | 
health of the busied domestics below, and thought of the con- | 
trast, the hushed and fearful stillness of the room above, 
where the shadow of death was clinging to and darkening the | 


M. Soyer on his ‘‘ Soup-Extension Errand,’’) keep a large 
house with very many cells, and sandy-floor parlours ex- 
tremely clean, and tend, cherish, nourish, relieve, and com- 
passionate the afflictions of the multitudinous poor, with which 
and monks this great city swarms. Charity is never so beau- 
tiful as in the form, her accents never so sweet as in the voice, 
of woman. ‘ Love, Pity, and Charity,’’ should be, methinks, 
sculptured in lieu of the ‘‘ Graces,’’ and placed in all men’s 
houses as the protecting Lares, the Penates of the domestic 
hearth. 

One glance at the Farberinsel, and I conclude. This 
lies in the centre of the Moldau, close by the old bridge. It is 
about 150 fathoms long and 100 fathoms broad, and is ap- 


walls, how you then found me, and thrust your head into my | proached by a handsome chain-bridge. Here are good bands, 


hands, and leant it on my shoulder, and would receive the 


good dancers, good entertainments, rifle shooting, an orchestra, 


consolation which you felt you brought. For we were out- | and lamps and lasses of all colours and all descriptions. The 


casts together, Fido,—thrown by as things unheeded. Now 
the grass grows in the court-yard, Fido, and the house is all 
tenantless and bare, and who has traversed its desolation since 
that dread 


hour of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ? 


none but ourselves. Who uttereth now the owner’s name? I 
alone,—and becanse it makes your eye gleam with the joy of 
your brute, yet noble nature, albeit it dims the joy which 
once glistened in mine own. 

But Prague—I have been thinking so long over my 
letter, that uncle William, kind, considerate, all-gentle 
though he be—has nudged my elbow. We crossed the 
bridge, and turned on the left to the Royal Library of the 
Collegiums gebiiude. This building is heavy and massive, 
and after treadmilling several flights of stairs, and finally 


landing upon a dirty piece of lobby-flooring, tapping at a) 


black-painted door with a slit in it for the postman, we were 
told the librarian was out, and the interior invisible! I was 
not much disappointed ; for, unless you can examine books, 
the mere sight is not so very attractive ; although amongst the 
99,888 volumes here arrayed (inclusive of those which the 
ever accurate Kohl ascertained doubtless to be at the binder’s), 
there must have been many very curious,—in particular a 
Hussite Hymn-book, illuminated with great splendour. The 
Hussites always remind me of our very orthodox controver- 
sialist, Mrs. , who invariably calls them ‘‘ Husseys ;”’ 
and who, great in the literature of our “Charlotte Eliza- 
beths ” and good and gracious ‘‘ Mrs. Stanleys,”’ speaks au- 
thoritatively, as with the voice of a council, in the style of Mrs. 
Slipslop. We descended the Avernine flight of steps, and 
_ on to the Monastery of the Premonstrants of Strahof. 

-his convent seems to stand on the edge of a district of the 
city, in a small remote square court. The church on the left 
hand 18 in a ruinous condition, hardly worth, except asa 
painful contrast, attention. So we turned our backs thereon, 
and after awaiting the time usually occupied in what is called 
“a slight refreshment,” a little door was opened, and a stout 
piece of good Welsh flannel in the human shape, above which 
a fat rubicund face, two large black, dozy, sleepy, oyster- 
looking eyes, ending with a black velvet skull-cap, made its 
appearance. This was an inmate—a Strasha monk. He re- 
ceived us with great courtesy, and shewed us after a succes- 
sion of smaller, into the principal room, in which the books 
are arranged. There were many goodly folios, and some early 
chivalrous romances, that would have charmed, and rendered 
dishonest upon any favourable given opportunity, every mem- 
ber of the Roxburgh Club. A portrait of the one-eyed Ziska 
looms heavily in a narrow passage turning into the great 
room. The books and the monks seem equally in good 





autu@n leaf had fallen, but had not checked the mirth or out- 
| door revelry of the people. ‘‘ Eat, drink, and live, for to- 
| morrow you die,’’ is the motto of the Austrian government, 

and worthily obeyed by her subjects as a commandment. 
| Bitter one day will be the retribution thereof, and fearful the 
| account Heaven will*exact for youth corrupted and national 
| virtue debased by the calculated luxury which is encouraged 
' to divert and enervate the mind. The safety of the Austrian 
| present, is that of walking and dwelling on the crust of a 
slumbering volcano. In a little while, the muttering which 
precedes, the heavy cloud which foretells, and thefear which hangs 
in the very air like a mephitic vapour, will be heard, seen, and 
whispered, and the flame will burst forth and the lava stream 
on all sides to destroy. The heavens are gathering around, 
—may Prague escape the pestilence they betoken ! 

And now I close these letters. Death has blighted the pleasant 
prospect of the future ; Disappointment presses heavily on the 
wings of Hope : no voice dare call against me from the earth, yet 
I go forth Cain-like alone, desolate,—a wanderer amid the plea- 
sant homes of men. But poor is that heart, weak that mind 
which cannot struggle with adversity; there isa Providence which 
protects what it suffers to be afflicted—whether by the rude 
shocks of the ‘‘ battle,” or the sly, silent, sinuous frauds of 
the frigid calculators who sell themselves for the one sole par- 
pose of selfish aggrandisement, at the cost of others, in the 
more sheltered paths of domestic life. For by force or by 
fraud do men most suffer evil. Yet why should we repine? 
why should anger engender hate? What sorrow can we not 
grieve down? What injustice not survive ? What estranged 
affection not forgive? My friend is mine no more. Fido! 
once again we will go forth as pilgrims to the shrine of 
Death; in silence and in sorrow I then turn to pursue the 
dull business of the day, in the certainty that I also shall 
find my repose. 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolate bosoms ; mute 

The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence. Not bestowed 
In vain should such examples be ; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear ;—it is but for a day. 








Society or Arts.—The much-talked-about exhibition of the 
works of living English artists at the Society of Arts will now 
be postponed to another year, Mr. E. Landseer, after half a pro- 
mise, declining to be the first to venture in the new experiment : 
and Mr. Mulready and the other artists applied to not being as 
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yet prepared to countenance the undertaking in the way it is 
understood they are willing to do. 

OPENING OF THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AT 
THE Louvre.—The opening of this exhibition took place on 
Tuesday week. The number of works of art sent is 4,500, of 
which 2,321 were admitted, viz. :—Paintings, miniatures, aqua- 
relles, 2,010; sculpture, 168; architecture, 20; engravings, 95; 
lithographs, 28; total, 2,321. There are some paintings by 
Horace Vernet and Delacroix, but none by other painters of note 
of the different schools of painting. 





MUSIC. 

Music In Iraty.—Rovére’s popularity in Don Pasquale, and 
in the Prova d’un Opera Seria, continued at the Scala, in Milan. 
Fanny Elssler is the star of the ballet. The Danish vocalist, 
Mdlle. Nissen, has appeared with success at the Pergola, in 
Florence, in the Sonnambula, Graziani being the tenor, and Bel- 
letti the basso. Verdi's Aftila was sung by the Nini-Barbieri, 
the tenor Bernabei, the baritone Gorin, and the basso Solandri, 
Macbeth was to be produced on the 15th, with the singers just 
mentioned. 

Music iN GERMANY.—Madame Viardot Garcia’s acting and 


singiog in Halevy’s Juive has been another triumph for her in | 


Berlin. Duprez has arrived in that capital, and will appear in 


the Juive as Eleazar, singing in German. Vienna letters, of the | 


7th, announce that Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable was in rehearsal 
for Jenny Lind and Staudigl in the An der Wien Theatre. Stau- 


dig] had received his engagement on the 4th from her Majesty’s | 


Theatre, complying with his own terms and conditions ; he was 
therefore resolved to leave for London at the end of the month. 
The pianist Dreyschock is in Berlin, as also Madame Clara 
Schumann. A new opera by Lux, called Koetchen von Heilbronn 
has been produced in Wiesbaden with success. Hans Heiling, 
Marschner’s opera, has not been popular in Hamburg, as also 


Conradin Kreutzer’s Die Hochleenderin. Jenny Lutzer (Madame | 


Dengelstadt) has been singing with success at a concert in Stut-. 
gardt. The Revue et Gazette Musicale of Paris states that she 
is coming to London for concerts, having declined an engagement 
for her Majesty’s Theatre. Ernst the violinist, and Madlle. 
Christiani the violoncelliste have been giving concerts at Keenigs- 
berg. Parish Alvars has been nominated a professor of the 
Viennese Conservatoire, and is thus entitled to a pension from 
the Austrian government when he retires. He will not visit 


London this year, but Joachim the violinist and the brothers | 
Helmsberger it is expected will do so. The singing of a Malle. | 


Massimino at the Italian Opera in Bucharest is much vaunted. 


The maestro Kloss had given an historical concert at Leipzic, at | 
which portions of an ode bv Pindar, with the original text, | 


or melody and harmony, were executed, and produced a great 
effect. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—On Saturday last, a little piece was produced 
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the Revolution, has joined the army as a common soldier, where, 
to the extreme vexation of his servant, who has accompanied 
him, he submits to all the duties and degradations of service, 
and at length proposes marriage to a peasant-girl. But she 
proves to be no peasant after all, but a lady of rank, who had 
followed the army in disguise. The interest of the piece lies in 
the feelings displayed by each of the parties, when supposing 
that each had married a person of inferior rank. It was in the 
expression of these emotions that M. Laront and Malle. 
FARGUEIL displayed a tact and skill that deserve the warmest 
commendation, and were duly acknowledged by the audience. 

Mrs. ButTLeR A MANAGER.—The Observer states it to be 

more than probable that Mrs. Butler (late Miss F. Kemble, for 
it is necessary to make the distinction, as there is another Mrs. 
Butler, who has advertised readings at Crosby Hall), will ere 
long become lessee of one of our metropolitan theatres; the 
| present tenant of the house being willing to dispose of his interest 
| in it at only a moderate profit, namely, 1,000/. a-year beyond the 
| comparatively low rent he now pays. 
MADEMOISELLE JENNY Linp.—During the performance at 
| her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday, a foreign courier arrived, 
| bringing letters announcing the departure Mdlle. Jenny Linp 
j)from Vienna, on her way to fulfil her engagement at her 
| Majesty’s Theatre. The letters also announce the arrival, im- 
mediately after Easter, of Sraup1Gt. Thus we shall have the 
great Italian basso, LABLACHE, and the greatest German basso, 
|at the same time. Novelty will succeed novelty—Ernani on 
Saturday, J Due Foscari after Easter week, whilst JENNY LIND 
| will make her début in Alicia, in MEYREBEER’S grand opera of 
Roberto il Diavolo.— Post. 

STRASBOURG.—The town of Strasbourg has just been left an 
| immense legacy, for the purpose of maintaining its theatre and 
encouraging lyric art. M. Apfel, of Wissembourg, who died on 
the 11th, has left by his will, which is dated in 1839, not less 
than 80,000 francs of government rentes, and other property, 
with the direction that the interest thereof shall be capitalised 
| during eight years, by which time it is estimated the total 





| amount of the capital will be about 3,000,000 francs ; the annual 
revenue of which is to be devoted to the theatre, a deduction 
being made of one per cent. in favour of the Bureau de Bien- 
| faisance, one per cent. for the Orphans’ Hospital, and every 
leap-year two per cent. for poor students. In case of any great 
public calamity, a certain sum may also be taken to assist the 
necessitous classes; and a part of the annual revenue may like- 
wise be devoted to the recompense of some great act of courage 
or virtue, or for giving a medal to any citizen who may have 
rendered distinguished services to the town. The testator pro- 
vides that his legacy shall not dispense the municipality from 
| continuing the present subvention to the theatre. In eight years, 
therefore, the theatre of Strasbourg will receive an annual allow- 
| ance of 200,006 francs, which will suffice to place it at the head 
of all provincial theatres. It is stated that this curious will is 
| drawn up according to the strict legal forms, that every precau- 
tion appears to have been taken to render its provisions binding, 
| and that it is written in a style which leaves no doubt that the 
testator was in full possession of his reason. 


A New Pustiic Orricer.—The New York Sun enumerates 


| among the train who did honour to the dwarf Stratton (other- 


at this theatre, under the title of The Light Troop of St. James’s, | Wise General Tom Thumb) on his departure from Liverpool for 
It was not very well received, nor are its merits such as to de- | New York, the name of a gentleman who is described as ‘‘ Chief 
serve it. But it serves the purpose of variety at this time of | Superintendent of the Principal Public Exhibitions and Amuse- 
transition from winter to ‘the season.” The plot is thus briefly | ments in Great Britain.” 

stated :—The troop is a collection of five maids of honour, who| Tye CoLosseuM.—The proprietor of this magnificent ex- 


are engaged in mancuvring for the benefit of Queen Anne’s | hibition has still further reduced the price of admission, so that 


Duchess of Marlborough. They have five gallants for lovers, all | 
of whom are deeply in debt to an old usurer. This usurer’s son, | 
Master Thomas Smallbones, is to be married to his cousin, Jane | 


it is now not only the most splendid, but one of the cheapest 
sights of London. Where would the Easter holidays be more 
agreeably spent than in the sculpture gallery or the Swiss cot- 














Roberts. These two parts of the piece are given to Mr. Buck- tages, or gazing upon London by day and night. No visitor to 
STONE and Miss ReyNotps. A condition of the marriage is, | the metropolis should fail to see the Collosseum. 
that the lady shall obtain a place at court, which she demands | 
of the ‘‘ light troop,’’ and is repulsed with disdain. Her object | igh aes 7 ae 
thenceforth is to excite indignation in her lover, who has asked | NECROLOGY. 
a place himself, and been appointed to that of inspector-general | 
of the kitchen. On the other hand, the light troop endeavour to | 
win the swain to their party, by sending him separate assigna- | MR. G. 8S. TAYLOR, GOLSPIE. 
tions to meet each of them at the same hour beneath various | It is with feelings of deep regret that we announce the prema- 
statues in the gardens. This is all, forno use whatever is made | ture death of Mr. George Sutherland Taylor, of Golspie. Mr. 
either of the indignation or the assignations, and the matter | Taylor was the confidential local agent of the noble family 
ends by a promise to the lady of the place she wants for one day, of Sutherland, and, apart from his laborious duties in that 
to get rid of her importunities and of the plot. This is sufficiently | capacity, he applied himself to literary pursuits, particularly to 
flimsy, and it was only made endurable by BucksTONE, for | the history, antiquities, and traditions of the north. His success 
whom it appears to have been written, and who sustained the | in those studies was greatly promoted and enriched by his having 
character of the great official with unflagging spirit, and earned ; access to the Charter Room of Dunrobin Castle, and the various 
the applauses that greeted him at the close, thereby saving the | interesting documents there deposited. When we last saw him, 
piece, whose life, nevertheless, is not likely, we fear, to bea | he was anxiously meditating a History of the Rebellion of 1715 
long one. —comparatively little known—and for the illustration of which 
Frencu PLAys.—Another vaudeville has been produced at | the depositaries of the Duke of Sutherland had copious and 
this theatre. The plot is simple enough. A nobleman, during | valuable resources, hitherto unexplored. In the last number of 
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the Quarterly Review, various extracts are given from Mr. 
Taylor’s collections relative to the great Montrose. He contri- 
buted largely to Mr. Scrope for his work on Deer-stalking— 
wrote the articles ‘‘ Sutherland” and ‘‘ Zetland”’ for Mr. Charles 
Knight’s Cyclopedia—and was one of the most valuable assist- 
ants in the ‘‘ New Statistical Account of Scotland.’’ He wrote, 
for the private gratification of the late Dukeand Duchess-Countess, 
the traditions of the county ; and was engaged, when he died, in 
an historical account of the family, which is understood to be 
nearly completed.—Jnverness Courier. 

—>—- 

HERVEY LEACH. 

The mortal career of this remarkable individual, who earned 
for himself considerable reputation, both in this country and 
abroad, by his clever personification of the habits and eccentrici- 
ties of the monkey race, under the assumed name of Signor 
Hervio Nano, terminated, after a short illness, on Tuesday 
evening, at his residence, George-street, Shoreditch. A short 
time ago he was exhibited at the Egyptian-hall, disguised as an 
extraordinary animal captured at the Cape, ‘‘ supposed to be the 
link between the human race and the ourang-outang,’’ and called 
‘* What is it?’? The last place deceased performed at was the 
Standard Theatre, in December, where, notwithstanding the 
deception having been discovered and made public, he continued 
to represent ‘‘ What is it?’’ He was about to start for Lisbon 
when taken ill. He was a native of America, and in his 46th | 
year. The last request of the deceased was, that his body should | 
be presented to Mr. Liston, the eminent surgeon.— Globe. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





ELECTRIC CLock witH PerPETUAL MotTion.—Mr. Bain, | 
according to the Ipswich Journal, is about to erect his electrical | 
clock in the tower of Wenham church, with power of motion to | 
be incessantly maintained by a perpetual electric current derived | 
from the earth.— The Builder. 

IMPORTANT SAVING IN DRAINING.—A correspondent of | 
the Nottingham Mercury states that an enormous saving is to be 
effected by the use of pipe-tiles made by machinery, instead of | 
horse-shoe tiles made by hand. ‘There are at this time,’’ he | 
says, On the authority of the chairman of the Excise, ‘in the | 
county of Nottingham, 97 brick and tile-yards, making in the 
year by hand not less than 8,000,000 drainage tiles.’ The cost 
of 8,000,000 horse-shoe, and 4,000,000 flat tiles is about 








regulated to a proper amount, and distributed in the direction 
most favourable to complete combustion. This burner contains 
but one row of jet holes, not two or three rows, as is the case 
with some recently-constructed burners, which shews the want 
of scientific principles in the arrangement ; for how is it possible 
that the atmospheric air can get into the ceutre of the gas ? 
The merits of this invention are to be found in the production 
of a burner which gives no shadow, consequently rendering 
profitably available as much of the light as is possible. The 
combustion being perfect, there is no deposit of soot, therefore no 
filthy black ceilings, and no smell. And in proof of the extraor- 
dinary pureness of the light it may be mentioned that shades 
and tints of colours may be distinguished as perfectly as by day 
—an effect hitherto in vain desired.’”’ Whether all this is really 
the case we have no means of knowing, but the burner that has 
been submitted to us for inspection unquestionably shews a 
large surface of white flame, from which light of an extremely 
pure and intense character is emitted.— Times. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Report of the Crickton Lunatic Asylum. 
[THIRD NOTICE.] 
We now conclude our extracts from this interesting 
Report, the importance of the subject being our excuse 
for the extended notice we have given to it. 

Among the improvements introduced, is a gallery for 
the convalescent, in which all the ordinary courtesies 
and customs of life are rigidly attended to, and the 
patients are thus gradually restored to society. 

Some of our readers will remember that in the last 
Report mention was made of a periodical, written and 
printed by the inmates of the Asylum, and called “The 
New Moon.” So great have been the benefits derived 


‘from the mental exercises thus encouraged, and the 


diversion of thought produced, that it has been con- 
tinued almost as a necessity. The Report thus com- 
ments on these 

INTELLECTUAL EMPLOYMENTS OF THE INSANE, 


To those accustomed to composition, a stimulus has been 
applied, an opportunity afforded of resuming pursuits and 


16,900/., while 8,000,000 pipe-tiles—with which flat ones are not | pleasures long neglected, of exercising powers of which they 
required—may be made for 6,034/. or at a saving of 10,866/. may be vain, of proving that their intellect has not shared 
The writer adds that last summer he made 500,000 pipe-tiles at| the fate of their hopes and happiness,—and in many, who 
from 10s. to 12s. per thousand, by a machine which cost him no | either knew not their powers, or felt no inclination to try 


more than 35/. The superiority of pipe-tiles is very great. 
They are stronger, and less liable to break, both in carriage | 
and in use. They require no flats; they lie more evenly and | 
securely in their bed. No vermin can get into them. They 
form a better channel for the water, and scour themselves clear of 
silt. They are much lighter and more portable.” 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRINTING.—By a modification of 
the electric telegraph, patented by Mr. Bain, in which punches 
are made at once to cut the letters of a word out of thin paper, 
a speed of correspondence is attainable ‘‘ that bids defiance to the 
most adroit telegraphists.’” And moreover a series of stamps, 
correspondent at one terminus to the punching process at the 
Other, and productive of it, may be set to any series of letters, 
and correspondence thereby kept up by telegraph without the 
possibility of any one being able to interpret the meaning without 
the key. Wonderful as all this is, however, the very beau ideal 
of clectro-telegraphic correspondence seems to” be that whereby 
types may be set up simultaneously in different towns, through 
the operation of composing machines, such as that of Delcambre, 
in a with the telegraphic wires. This is gravely pro- 
i eee who himself invented a composing 
THE NATIONAL Economic Gas BURNER.—A_ burner 
under this name has just been invented, which the patentees 
(Messrs. Paul and Co.) affirm obviates the defects peculiar to all 
ordinary burners, principally in the adoption of an apparatus 
which secures a more perfect combustion, and consequently a 
brighter and more homogeneous light, besides greatly econo- 
mising the consumption of gas. It is thus described in the 
printed prospectus :—‘‘ A solid conical button is inserted into 
the inner air channel, at a certain height from the top of the 
burner, which arrests and restricts the “supply of air, and at the 
same time causes it to be diffused equally and regularly over the 
inner surface of the flame; and the outer current is adjusted 
by means of a conical glass chimney. By this combination the 
flame is placed between two streams of atmospheric air, nicely 


them, the force of example, the aspiration after even the 
mimic celebrity of authorship in a Lunatic Asylum, and, 
above all, the disposition to engage or appear to engage ia 


| rational occupation,—tastes and tendencies have been created 


which have brightened many an hour of confinement, and 
| dispelled habitual gloom and despondency : ‘‘ To writing for 
/the paper,”’ says a respectable man, now returned to his 
‘friends, ‘‘ I refer my recovery.” The last of the series is 
| devoted to musical compositions; and some of its sanguine 
‘supporters project a dramatic, and even an illustrated 


"number. While these extensions of the plan are curious, as 
| demonstrating the vigour of judgment and the play of fancy 
| which are compatible with deep-seated and often incurable 
derangement, and the high degree of healthy action to which 
imperfect or impaired intellects may be trained by suitable 
"encouragement, by detecting the bias, predilection, and power 
| of such individual, and by supplying an appropriate stimulus 
and sphere for exercise—they are expected to become still 
_more important as a means of influencing both authors and 
readers, of promoting occupation of the most exalted, and 
happiness of the purest, kind. While self-analysis is de- 
structive, while the contemplation of one idea or class of ideas 
is itself disease, and while the cultivation of the feelings tends 
to exaltation of sentiment, excitement, and extravagance, the 
operations of intellect are discursive, and induce the appli- 
cation of the feculties to matters externel to the mind, or 
foreign to its sources of disquietude, and incompatible with 
| perturbation or uneasiness. When these efforts are prompted 
|and fostered by a desire to serve others, or are associated 
with the gratification of literary habits, or of tendencies to 
| cheerfulness and humour, a large addition is made to the 
| means of amelioration and happiness. An enthusiast in the 
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fine arts has infected all around him with similar predilections ; 
and while he clothed our walls or filled his portfolios with 
beautiful drawings and paintings, his pupils and imitators were 
busied in the rudiments of the art, in copying bridges without 
an arch, and towers which totter to their fall. These attempts 
have not been without fruit. One gentleman, distinguished 
for his beautiful caligraphy, architectural drawing, and the 
imitation of the characters of Eastern nations, speedily out- 
stripped an instructor provided for him, and has enriched our 
collection with several landscapes of the places visited in the 
summer excursions. Another having contracted an attachment to 
the pursuit, feels confident in his own powers, has been provided 
with a teacher, and has already made progress. A third trusts 
to his own taste, and is putting it to the test. A fourth, who 
is a septuagenarian, executes familiar objects with considerable 
dexterity. Another inmate, inhabiting a different pert of the 
Institution, and who does not owe his talent for design to 
this imitative epidemic, has prepared plans for the new Asy- 
lum, which emulate many of the advantages, while they avoid 
much of the superfluous outlay and defects of those furnished 
by professional and eminent architects. Philosophical and 
ethical discussion, poetry and the drama, have all their cul- 
tivators. Not less than four plays have been composed during 
the last six months, replete with humour and satire, and 
requiring little alteration to fit them for representation. The 
author has exposed unsparingly the follies, the speculation, 
the craving for excitement, characteristic of the time: he na- 
turally regards the world, not as a stage, but as a lunatic 
asylum, and attempts to shew that there is a greater amount 
of insanity, of dangerous and incurable insanity, among the 
actors in the arena of politics, the marts of commerce, and the 
golden projects of the present day, than within the precincts 
of his present home. The variety of intellectual or refined 
pursuits proceeding at the same time conveys an idea of the 
activity aud industry which prevails, and it is desirable should | 
prevail. Amanuenses are engaged in copying or writing to 

dictation. Authors bestow their attention upon composition | 
or translation. One gentleman may be seen seated at his | 
easel, while another is engaged in the most elaborate and beau- | 
tiful illustrations of some of the works of the Persian poets. The 

sound of the guitar, the piano, the violin, and the flute, may be | 
heard in various parts of the building. One person is engaged 

in mathematics; another in statistics; and conversations, or 

portions of conversations, may be heard, conducted in French, 

Italian, and Spanish. 








The effects of isolation are reported to be particularly | 
noxious, and it is incidentally remarked that solitary 
confinement is a dangerous punishment. The reader 
will probably be surprised to learn what are 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE INSANE, 


Among the minor gratifications which diversify the ordinary 
tenor and seclusion, are an abundant supply of newspapers 
from all parts of the world, for which we are indebted to the | 
editors of the local papers; gifts are interchanged; we cele- | 
brate birth-day dinners and fétes ; there is the cultivation of 
flowers, although this is not a favourite recreation; the observ- 
ance of festivals and anniversaries; and walks to spots of 
historical, local, or scenic interest. Promenades were taken 
by many of the patients, in company with the officers, in the 
summer evenings, to see Lincluden, the river, a sunset, or 
with no other object than to postpone the hour appointed for 
seclusion. Visits have been made to photographic artists ; 
and, while a new and interesting process was witnessed by the 
patient, memorials were obtained, in the exercise of kind and 
healthy feelings, to be transmitted as gifts to distant friends. 
The apprehensions and prejudices of the world must long 
assign limits to the liberty and latitude of indulgence allowed 
to the insane; but where due discrimination is exercised, 
where confidence is extended to the trustworthy and honour- 
able only, and where vigilance and superintendence are con- 
fined to the fickle and excitable, it would be rash, during the 
progressive development of the principle, to affirm to what 
extent privileges may be extended, even in intractable cases. 
It is now trite to state, in illustration, that large parties of 
patients from the Institution form a portion of all public meet- 
ings ; that they pursue their walks and pleasures in the vicinity 
unmolested and unknown; that they are permitted to join the 
family circle of benevolent individuals; that a few, alone and 





unwatched, have been allowed to visit former friends and 
acquaintances. These paroles and temporary absences from 
the Asylum afford great satisfaction to both parties, who 
cannot otherwise be brought into contact. They may be used 
as a test of trustworthiness ; they suggest responsibility, and 
serve as a mode of gradually preparing the convalescent for 
that world of which he may, from long disease and confine- 
ment, be profoundly ignorant. 


The religious services are largely attended and con- 
ducted with great decorum and respect. 

A variety of tables are appended to the Report, shew- 
ing the ages, sexes, condition in life, previous professions, 
forms and causes of disease, &c. Some of the results of 
these are worth noting. Thus it appears that twenty- 
three are labouring under affections of the intellectual 
powers ; twenty-four under affections of the sentiments ; 
and only ten under affections of the propensities. Of 
the causes of disease, the most abundant is intemperance; 
disappointment and grief are the next in order, and then 
fever. No less than seventeen are traced to an here- 
ditary tendency, while in twenty-nine only could no such 


| tendency be traced. 


—_o— 


A Case or TRANCE.—The Memorial du Gard contains the 
following :—‘‘ A young person of Chamborigand (Gard), aged 
about eighteen, was lately on a visit to a family residing at 
Chalap. She supped with the family, and was very gay; and 
shortly after went to bed in perfect health. The next morning 
she did not appear so early as was expected; whereupon the 
mistress of the house went to her chamber to see if she was ill. 
She called at the door, but no answer being returned, entered 
the apartment, and was shocked to see the young girl lying in 
the bed without giving any sign of life. She spoke to her and 
shook her, but in vain—she lay like a corpse. The juge de paix 
was called in, and, believing her dead, gave an authorisation for 
her funeral, which was fixed for the next day. But at the very 
moment at which eight men arrived to convey to the churchyard 
the coffin in which she had been placed, she was observed to 
move, and shortly after arose. She had only been in a lethargic 
trance. 

AN UnTOWARD DREAM.—A respectable auctioneer of Ches- 
terfield was troubled last week with a dream that le! him to in- 
flict on himself a serious injury while under its influence. He 
dreamt that he was much troubled with a nut-shell that had be- 
come jammed between his teeth ; an: so strong was that impres- 
sion, that he tugged violently at the supposed shel! to relieve 
himself from it. Awakening with his efforts, he found, to his 


' great consternation, that he had pulled out a sound double tooth 


which bad been the night before a firm-set and serviceable grinder, 
but which he then held between his finger and thumb.—Derby- 
shire Courier. 





Deirs-at-Law, Next of Hin, Kc. Tanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tur Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. ‘The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tne Critic Otlice, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of ha/f-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inc!osed.] 


715. Herrs-at-Law or Next or Kin of Josern Bircnand WILLIAM 
Bircu, nephews of Josern Snowe t, who resided at Bedworth" 
Warwick, in 1796, as a grocer, and who died there. Joseph Birch 
died in 1812, and was buried at Hammersmith, and William en- 
listed as a soldier about 38 years ago, and has not since been 
heard of. 

716. Mr. W. Freer, of Newton Harcourt, Leicestershire, who resided 
some years ago at 8, King’s-row, Pentonville, and afterwards at 
9, Pieasant-row, Islington, and is supposed to have gone from 
thence to Rochester. Something to advantage. 

717. Joun ALEXANDER WEIR, son of Duncan Wetr, Esq. R.N. who 
is supposed to have left England about March 1836. 

718. Next or Kin of Dorotuy Mituer, of Mile-end Road, Middle- 
sex, spinster, deceased. 

719. GRAND-CHILDREN of Jonn Corton, of Clunbury, Salop, farmer, 
deceased. To claim a legacy under the will of Sampson Cotton, 
of Bradley, Stafford, yeoman, deceased, and his sister, Elizabeth 
Cotton, of the same place, spinster, deceased. 

720. Henry Ex ts, formerly of Market Deeping, or its neighbourhood, 
nephew to Ambrose True, of Market Deeping, gardener. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

721. THoMAS PAULGeR, a native of Scotherne, Lincoln, which he left 
about the year 1812, and it is believed went to reside in London, 
and occasionally worked in Kent during the harvest. Interest in 
certain property. 
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722, Next or Kin of Jonn Jenmy, formerly of St. James’s-street, 
London, draper, who became bankrupt in 1797, and who died in 
the year 1818. Something to advantage. 

723, Anne Batue, daughter of George Bathe, whipmaker, Drayton, 
wy left home about eight years ago, and has not since been heard 

Ce Phi. 2 to ad tage. 

724, Revations or Next or Kin of Josep Witson, formerly of 
Piccadilly, Middlesex, barrister, and who died June Ist, 1820, a 
prisoner for debt in the King’s Bench Prison. Something to 
advantage. 

725, Mary Ann Spitty, formerly of Brentwood, who left England 
about the year 1814 or 1815. Something to advantage. 

726. Next or Kin of Joun Epwarps, formerly of the 31st regiment, 
and afterwards a lieutenant on half-pay of the 14th regiment of 
infantry. Died at Calais, France, 28th February, 1838. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

727. Tuomas BoypeE.t, eldest son of Josiah Boydell, late of Kilhendre, 
Salop, esq. and who is supposed to have gone to Canada. several 
years ago. Something to advantage. 

728. ReLatTions or Next or Kin of Georce Harris, formerly of 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London, copperplate maker, and after- 
wards of 12, Addington-place, Camberwell, Surrey, deceased. 
Something to advantage. 

(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

THE annual report of this institution was recently issued by 
order of the House of Commons, containing the balance sheet 
for the past, and estimated expenses for the ensuing year, 
together with a statement of the progress made in the several 
departments. The financial account represents the receipts for 
the year to have been 49,129/. Os. 4d., including the parlia- 
mentary grants ; and the payments were 45,911/, 6s. 9d.; leav- 


ing a balance in hand of 3,217/. 13s. 7d. The estimates for 1847 | 
shewed that the amcunt of required grant would be 48,518/. | 


The reports from the different departments contain the following 
items of additions made and progress effected therein, during 
the twelve months :— 
DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS. 
The additions made to the department since the last report are 
as follows :— 
To the general collection— 
Manuscripts... ‘0 oa oe «- 430 
Original Charters ae ae as or 38 
To the Egerton collection— 
Manuscripts .. oe as oe an 5 
Among the accessions more deserving of notice, the following 
may be specified :—A valuable cartulary of the alien Priory of 
Newent, in the county of Gloucester, of the thirteenth century. 
A very beautiful book of hours, executed in France at the com- 


5 


mencement of the sixteenth century, and remarkable for its pre- | 


servation. An account of the islands in the Mediterranean, on 


velum, illustrated with coloured maps, compiled about 1470, by | 


Henricus Martellus Germanus, of which no other copy is known; 
from the Duke of Sussex’s collection. Two missals and a 
lectionary of the epistles, ornamented with miniatures of good 
Italian art of the fifteenth century. A volume containing a 
series of paintings on the leaves of the ficus religiosa, illustrative 
of the tenets of Buddha, presented by the Right» Honourable the 
Earl of Ellenborough. 

About eighty volumes, purchased at the sale of the late Mr. 
Upcott’s collection, consisting chiefly of official papers and cor- 
respondence, particularly of Sir Christopher Hatton, 1577— 
1607; Sir Richard Browne, ambassador in France, 1624—1650 ; 
Sir William Curtis, resident at the Hague, 1643—1647; James 
and Solomon Dayrolles, residents at the Hague and Geneva, 
1706—1786; Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, and Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 1675—1705; Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
ambassador at Cologne 1677, 1678; Henry Worseley, ambassador 
in Portugal, 1714—1722; Sir Philip Sydney, John Evelyn, Lord 
Anson, and others. A collection of seventy-four Ethiopic manu- 
scripts, on vellum and paper, presented by the Church Missionary 
Society. A large collection of Chinese manuscripts and maps, 
sent to the Museum by order of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Aberdeen, when secretary of state. The number of deliveries of 
manuscripts to readers in the reading-room, exclusive of those 
volumes consulted in the rooms of the department, amounts during 
the last twelvemonth to 18,406. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTED BOOKS. 

Additions.—The number of volumes added to the library 
amounts to 31,848, of which 387 have been presented, 28,407 
purchased, and 3,054 obtained by copyright. The number of 
parts of volames amounts to 10,800, of which 47 were presented, 
6,113 purchased, and 4,640 received by copyright. To these are 
to be added 360 newspapers in 194 volumes. Of these news- 
papers, 152 are published in London, and 208 in the provinces. 
The maps and charts amount to 129 complete works, and 31 
parts; 13 of the works were presented, 95 purchased, and 21, 
as well as the 31 parts received by copyright. 

The number of volumes of music added to the library amounts 
to 53, acquired by purchase. Besides these, 1,951 detached 
pieces of music and parts of works have also been received, 15 of 
which were purchased, and 1,938 obtained by copyright; the 
latter forming 1,008 works. The articles received, of which an 
account is taken, including pamphlets bound in volumes, amount 
together to 45,957, of which 23,237 are complete works; of 
which 377 were presented, 18,787 purchased, and 4,073 received 
| by copyright. The number of old works purchased—that is to 
| say, of works printed before 1844—amounts to 13,653, on the 
| subjects enumerated, in a general manner, in the following state- 
}ment. The numbers and letters in the margin of the statement 

refer to the corresponding sections and paragraphs of the report 
dated January 1st, 1845, laid before Parliament, and printed by 
order of the House of Commons on the 29th of March, 1846. 
| These references will enable Parliament and the Government to 
| form an idea of the deficiencies pointed out in that report, which 
have been chiefly supplied. 

Reading-room Services.—The number of books returned to 
the shelves of the general library from the reading-rooms is 
115,414; to those of the King’s Library, 12,199; to the closets 
in which books are kept for the use of the readers from day to 

| day, 86,761; together, 214,374, or 731 per diem. Adding to this 
| number that of the volumes returned to the shelves of the reading- 
| rooms, about 114,000 volumes, the whole amounts to 328,374 
volumes consulted in the course of the year, or about 1,120 
volumes a day. The number of readers has been 66,722, on an 
average of 238 per day, the reading-rooms having been kept open 
293 days; each reader, therefore, has consulted, on an average, 
about five volumes daily. 
(To be continued.) 





——~—- 


THe SALE or Mr. Wiikes’s Liprary.—Yesterday this 
sale was continued at Messrs. Sotheby’s. The following were 
among the lots sold: +Ciceronis Officia Paradoxa et Versus 
XII. Sapientum ; first edition, printed upon vellum, by J. Fust, 
at Mentz, in the year 1465—bought by Sir Thomas Phillips for 
3001. ‘* Christine of Pysa, the Fayttes of Armes and of Chi- 
| valrye ;’’ printed by William Caxton in 1489—sold for 541. 
This copy was imperfect, the two first leaves being supplied by 
‘fue similes; a perfect copy sold some time back produced the 
jlarge sum of 336]. Cato (Dion), ‘*The booke called Caton 
| whiche I presente to the Cyte of London, Wm. Caxton, Thab- 
bay of Westmynstre, the Fyrst yere of Kynge Rycharde the 
Thyrde, 1483’’—sold for 23/. 5s. In 1815 this copy sold for 
511. 9s. the falling off in value being accounted for by the loss of 
two leaves in sheet E. ‘‘The forme and manner of makyng 
Archebishoppes, Priestes, and Deacons ;’’ a small black-letter 
tract, printed by Richard Grafton in 1549—sold for 15/. The 
other lots fetched good prices. 


FRANCE.—AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF MADAME ELISA- 
BETH.—At a late sale of autographs at Charavays, the pub- 
lishers, the following letter of Madame Elisabeth (the unfortu- 
| nate sister of Louis XVI.), addressed to Madame la Marquise 
'de Bombelles, was purchased by M. de Falloux, her grand- 
jnephew. We give a translation :— 
| ‘* Saturday.—I possess two friends in this world, and they are 
| both far from me. Itis too sad; one of you, at least, must re- 
|turnto me; if you do not return I shall go to St. Cyr without 
| you, and I shall have my revenge upon you by marrying our 
| protégé without you. My heart is full of the joy of the poor 
| child, who sheds tears of happiness, and you are absent. I have 
visited two other poor families without you; I have prayed to 
God without you ; but I have prayed for you, for you stand in 
need of mercy, and I want him to touch your hearts, you who 
have forsaken me; I do not know how it is, I always love you 
tenderly.—ELisaBETH MARIE.”’ 


The King of Naples has presented Mrs. Gurwood with a dia- 
mond ring, as a token of regard for the memory of the compiler 
of the ‘‘ Despatches of the Duke of Wellington.” 


Tae WuHittincton CLus.—The intimate connection of this 
intended institution with the ‘‘ early closing movement,’’ so much 
insisted upon by some of the speakers ata recent meeting of its 
members, led a lady to observe that she thought the better 
appellation for it would be ‘the Convotvutus Civus.” 
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